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The Reason 


Success Heaters have made good 
is because they’re made by fur- 
nace men who’ve made good. 




























Every Success Heater is boiler riv- 
eted and caulked, 
making them sure 
proof against leak- a 
age of gas, smoke, 
soot or dust. 

























































































The scientific combus- 
tion features of Success 
Heaters make for eco- 
nomic fuel consumption 
and correct radiation of 

































ERVIC E pure warm air of proper suc — 
AN HEATER humidity, building a sales pat MEATER 
talk that will convince 99% @ & 
of your customers. & wre ~4 












We urge that you in- 
vestigate our dealer 
proposition NOW. 

































The Emblem of Quality 


Success Heater & Manufacturing Co. 
Des Moines, U. S. A. 
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Install ZINC and eliminate replacements: 


Replace with Zinc that never needs repairing 


Here are two sections of spouting from the same house. One 
is of commonly used material. The other is zinc. The former 
had to be replaced several times in the 20-year period, while the 
initial installation of zinc has remained in perfect condition. 


Leaders, Gutters, Mitres, Valleys, Flashings, and Roofing 
Trim made from 


HORSE HEAD 
ROLLED ZINC 


embody these 9 preferential 
features: 


Zine cannot rust 

Zine will last indefinitely 

.Zine is self-protecting 

’ Zine’s color is attractive 

Zinc blends well with architectural 
practice 

Zinc does not stain surfaces 

Zinc eleminates replacement costs 
Zine is least expensive of all durable 
materials 

Zine assures economy of roof upkeep 
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Ordinary Material Send for our booklet — 
5 years old 20 years 


“Building for Permanence”’ 


THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 
160 Front Street (Established 1848) New York City 


CHICAGO: Mineral Point Zinc Company SAN FRANCISCO: The New Jersey Zinc Sales Co. 
PITTSBURGH: The New Jersey Zinc Sales Co. CLEVELAND: The New Jersey Zinc Sales Co. 


New Jersey 
ZINC 


The World’s Standard for Zinc Products 
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IS THIS AN ENTERING WEDGE FOR PRICE 
REGULATING LAWS? 


In the Illinois State Legislature there has 
been introduced a measure prohibiting the 
employment of women on work for more than 
eight hours in twenty-four—continuous or 
otherwise. 

In Ohio a law has been passed setting a 
minimum wage at which women may be em- 
ployed. The constitutionality of this law is 
now being tested in the federal courts. If it 
is held to be in conformity with the federal 
constitution, it is stated authoritatively, sim- 
ilar laws will be introduced in the various 
state legislatures—and then what? 

Apparently both of these measures have for 
their purpose that of bettering the conditions 
under which women have to work. 

To the casual observer it would seem only 
fair, for example, that no woman should be 
forced to labor for a wage less than what may 
be considered a “living wage.” 

And yet, there are thousands of women now 
employed who would lose their jobs if the 
employer were forced to pay wages on which 
the women would be able to maintain them- 
selves, irrespective of what other resources 
they or their families might have. 

And the same holds good with the hour 
question. 

But that is not the really important point 
in this discussion. 

Who is to decide what constitutes a living 
wage? 

On what is the decision to be based? 

One of the necessary factors in reaching 


this decision must necessarily be that of the 
prices which women—and men—must pay 
for the things the purchase of which goes to 
make up the living costs of the woman wage 
earner. 

In other words, indirectly or directly, some 
political body—commission, bureau or what- 
ever name it may be called—must be created 
and furnished with authority to determine the 
prices at which you and your brother mer- 
chants may sell your wares? 

Experience has repeatedly demonstrated 
that attempts to tinker with the natural law 
of supply and demand result disastrously for 
everybody. The legislative reform itch may 
be thoroughly well intentioned, but in the very 
nature of things there are variable factors 
which must not be ignored. 

For unless a price is set on a range, a ham- 
mer, a saw, a kettle—and everything else you 
sell, how can it be decided what is a fair figure 
to set as a “minimum wage”? 

We submit that the retail hardware mer- 
chants are not yet ready to have a bunch of 
politicians or a body controlled by politicians, 
dictate to them what they shall ask as a fair 
price for what they offer for sale. 

Now, then— 

The manufacturers are fighting these two 
measures. They need all the encouragement 
and assistance they can get. 

It is your fight they are carrying on. Don’t 
sit back and let them do the fighting alone. 

Get on the job and do your part. 
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Random Notes and Sketches. 


By Sidney Arnold 

















“Stick up for your town,” says 
Bill Harms, of the Rock Island 
Register Company, “but don't go to 
the extremes that the two liars did 
in the following story: 

Two southerners were discussing 
the merits of their home cities, one 
being from Mobile, Alabama, and 
the other from Dallas, Texas. 

Said the Mobilite: 

“Now, there’sa town. There's the 
greatest town in the world. Why, 
we've got a building so tall that it 
takes twenty-four hours to get to 
the top in an express elevator.” 

“Chuff!’’ retorted the Dallasite 
scornfully. “Our new hotel, the 
Adolphus, is so tall they had to put 
the top five stories on hinges to let 
the moon go by.” 

“Huh! Say, in Mobile we've got 
a factory that uses a hundred thou- 
sand gallons of ink a year just in 
signing its correspondence.” 

“Bunk! There’s a mail order 
house in Dallas that saves a hun- 
dred thousand gallons of ink a year 
just by not dotting the ‘i’s’ and 
crossing the ‘t’s’ in its correspond- 
ence.” 

* *« x 

T. E. Murray, of the Red Front 
Furnace & Supply Company, dis- 
tributors of Wiechert furnaces, 
sends me the following: 

While riding on the front plat- 
form of a street car the other day, 
T noticed an old Irishman smoking 
a pipe. He stood there for quite 
i while, but finally the motorman 
turned to him and said, “Say, can’t 
you read that sign?” 

The Irishman looked up and an- 
sewered serenely, “Sure, I can: 
‘Motorman must not talk to passen- 
gers.” 

 - w 

Harry Squibbs, who sells barbed 
wire and roofing nails for the Amer- 
ican Steel & Wire Company, bought 

a house recently in Oak Park, the 
erudite western suburb of Chicago. 
Gecasionally, as is the case with 





every furnace, it becomes necessary 
to place some of the stuff they dig- 
nify by the name of Black Dia- 
monds, but which too often looks 
like dirty sand and gravel, in the 
furnace, and Harry was impressed 
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There is a brand new Miss Janet 
Mathilda at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs, Paul F. Brandstedt, Chairman 
of the Trade Development Commit- 
tee of the National Association of 
Sheet Metal Contractors. 

Paul says that he is going to have 
the young lady trained so that ip 
days to come she will occupy the 
chair which he filled so acceptably 
several years as president. With 
women’s equality -and rights and 





; By Wallgren 





A Cellar Eclipse 





























one rainy evening with the neces- 
sity of doing so by a few encourag- 
ing words from his better half. 

From what I heard of what hap- 
pened on that occasion, I am inclined 
to believe that the accompanying 
illustration which was drawn by 
Wallgren for the American Legion 
Weekly had its inspiration in the 
experience of what Harry said and 
did un that memorable evening. 























privileges and all the other preroga- 
tives of the fair sex that we men 
enjoy, I see no reason why it 
shouldn’t come true. In fact, I am 
rather inclined to make a prediction 
to that end. 

At any rate, here are my heartiest 
congratulations to you both, and I 
am sure that I am speaking the 
sentiments of the entire fraternity 
of sheet metal men. 
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Facts of Warm Air Heating and Ventilating. 


Reports of Progress in Warm Air Heater Research Work. 
Ventilating Factories, Theatres and Other Buildings. 


W. A. Cooper Again Heads 
Furnace Department of Globe 
Stove and Range Company. 

The many friends of W. A. 
Cooper will be glad to know that 
he is once more in charge of the fur- 
nace department of the Globe Stove 
and Range Company, Kokomo, 
Indiana. 

Mr. Cooper knows the furnace 
“game,” and he says that the new 
features which have been added to 
the Globe furnace are bound to in- 
crease the list of boosters the com- 
pany has among dealers for this 
part of their product. 





New Ceiling Ventilator Made 
Adjustable by Telescoping Boxes. 


The Independent Register and 


Manufacturing Company of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, have announced to the 
trade a new adjustable ceiling ven- 
tilater of all steel construction, made 
with telescoping boxes. 





“Independent” Adjustable 
Ventilator. 


Ceiling 


The connecting boxes adjust to 
fit all ordinary ceilings to eleven 
inches in depth, yet take up less of 
the dealer’s stock space than older 
styles of ventilators. 

It is claimed this advantage is ob- 
tained by using three low boxes 
which telescope into each other in- 
stead of two higher boxes. It is 
said further that the installation is 
made quickly by one man from the 
floor of the room above. A second 
man with a step-ladder to reach the 
ceiling below is not required. Often, 
at the time of installation, the floor 
and ceiling openings are cut out of 


alignment. In such cases the con- 
necting boxes readily accommodate 
themselves to the variation and 


make a perfect connection. 


in Pipeless Furnace. 

The Utica Company, 
makers of “New Idea’ Pipeless 
Furnaces, are appropriately proud 
of the following unique testimonial 
from a user of their product: 


Heater 


“Am writing to tell you how 
much I like your New Idea Pipe- 
less Furnace as an oven. We use 
oil only for cooking. The odor is so 
disagreeable. One day the idea oc- 
curred to me to try the furnace. I 
closed all the drafts and damper and 
set the article to be cooked on the 
plate at the entrance of the fire box. 
[ tried plain custard first and it was 
a great success. | haven’t used my 


oil stove oven since. Here are some 
of the things I’ve baked—roast 
lamb and potatoes, baked apples, 
lemon meringue pie, raisin pie, 
cakes, biscuits, beans, bread pud- 
ding, lamb stew and hominy grits— 
cooked in a double boiler, also toast- 
ed __ bread. 
lovely. 

“Maybe this does not interest you, 
but it would someone else who uses 
oil as I do. But I wanted to tell 
you and in_ selling New 
Idea Furnaces you could pass the 
idea along. Two of my sisters have 
the New Idea and have tried my 
idea with wonderful results. Will 
be sorry when it gets too warm for 
heat for that reason. Am telling 
everyone I know about it. I’m so 
pleased to think I can make it serve 
a double purpose. 

Mrs. C. C. Redmiles. 
College Park, Maryland. 


Everything browns 


your 


Twenty-Three Years of Steady Push Build 
Business From One-Man Shop to Great Factory. 


Bill Lamneck Started Sheet Metal Contract Business in 
1900. His Company Is Now One of Largest in Its Field. 


FEW weeks ago Bill Lamneck 

celebrated the twenty-third 
anniversary of his entry ‘nto the 
sheet metal and furnace business in 
Columbus, Ohio, by moving into a 
fine, modern, factory 
where _ the 
stove and 
and elbows are made. 


four-story 
well-known Lamneck 


furnace fittings, pipes 

The illustration herewith shows 
the exterior of the new home of the 
W. E. 
saw its inception in 1900 when W. 
E. Lamneck, with $100 borrowed 


Lamneck Company, which 


capital, opened his place of business 
at 33 South Scioto Street, Colum- 
bus. His field was entirely !ocal in 
character—roofing, repair and fur- 
nace contracting work—and he, 
himself, did most of the work. 


In January, 1903, larger quarters 
were secured at Mount Ver- 
non Avenue, and two years later 
the volume of business had grown 


10QI 


to such proportions that a further 
move was necessary. A lot was, 
therefore, purchased at 1135 Mount 
Vernon Avenue, where a building 
was erected for what at the time 
was intended a permanent !ocation. 
About 20 men were then employed 
by the Company, and business con- 
tinued to be of a local nature. 

In 1913 three lots were purchased 
at 162 to 172 West Naughton 
Street, where a modern two-story 
brick factory building was erected. 
At this location the heating and 
ventilation of schools and churches 
opened another road for further 
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progress. The annual volume of 
business at this period was approxi- 
mately $200,000. 

In 1917 two acres of ground were 
acquired on West 5th Avenue at 
the Hocking Valley tracks. On this 
site a very modern, one-story, day- 
light plant was built and 50,000 
square feet of floor space became 
available for the purposes demand- 
ed by the rapid strides made during 
the next few years. With this step, 
the character of the business 


one of the largest and most up-to- 
date of its kind in the world. 

The W. E. Lamneck Company 
manufactures furnace and _ stove 
pipes, fittings and elbows—“every- 
thing for the sheet metal worker 
and furnace man.” These products 
are such that one or more of them 
have a place in every home. All of 
the machinery equipment in their 
plant is of their own special pat- 
ented design and construction. 

Important, regarding an industry 
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actions is to put him in a consenting 
frame of mind. 

The next best thing is to bring 
the prospect a substitute for the 
article, like a model of it, a photo- 
graph, or a sample of the materia] 
of which it is composed, to let him 
see it and touch it. 

The building “blocks” referred to 
were slips of paper of a uniform 
size, each one printed with the front 
view of a_ sectional cabinet, or 
“unit.” Laying the slips together, 














New Home of the W. E. Lamneck Company, Columbus, Ohio. 


changed from that of a local con- 
tracting nature to one of manufac- 
turing stove and furnace pipes, fit- 
tings and elbows. 

In order to care for the large vol- 
ume of local business which had 
been built up, The Munkel-Lamneck 
Company was organized. This Com- 
pany, during the year just past, 
sold over one thousand residence 
heating plants to its Columbus trade 
and the business for the two Com- 
panies during this period amounted 
to $550,000. 

The W. E. Lamneck Company is 
known to the furnace, sheet metal 
and hardware trade through the 
country, not only for the high qual- 
ity of the products manufactured, 
but as well for the service and co- 
operation it has given its customers. 

A further step in the progress of 
the Company was made when on 
January Ist, this year, it moved in- 
to its present quarters, a four-story 
building having approximately 130.- 
000 square feet of floor space. With 
its present volume of business and 
a plant of approximately four times 
the capacity of its former one, The 
W. E. Lamneck Company today is 


of this kind, is the fact that the 
heating business was one least af- 
fected during the period of depres- 
sion through which we recently 
passed. This was particularly true 
of this Company. 





Furnace Company Takes Its 
Product to Consumers Home. 


A concern manufacturing office 
cabinets enjoyed an advantage over 
its competitors for years because it 
provided its salesmen with photo- 
graphic building “blocks” of its 
cabinets. With these photographs a 
salesman could sit at a prospect’s 
desk, lay out before him an assort- 
ment of the “blocks” and show him 
how the proposed cabinet would 
look when set up in his office, says 
a writer in Printers Ink. 

Whenever a product is too large 
or too bulky to be carried about by 
a salesman it is necessary to find 
some way to make the customer 
come to see it in the manufactur- 
er’s showroom or the dealer’s store. 
That is a fairly successful route to 
an order, for persuading a prospect 
to go through a series of voluntary 


combinations of “units” could be 
built up just about as the cabinets 
themselves are assembled together. 
Getting a customer to play with 
these “blocks,’’ making combinations 
and rearranging them, was an al- 
most certain way to clinch his in- 
terest. 

The Fox Furnace Company, of 
Elyria, Ohio, maker of warm-air 
furnaces for residences, found that 
one of the difficulties about selling 
furnaces lay in the disinclination of 
the average person to visit the deal- 
er’s store for the purpose of exam- 
ining the furnace. Almost every 
prospect insists that he will not buy 
until he has seen the furnace. Two 
reasons lie at the base of this dis- 
inclination: first, the thought of giv- 
ing up time to consider the mechan- 
ical insides of a furnace is not in- 
viting, and second, it is not the easi- 
est job in the world to see what the 
inside of a furnace looks like even 
under the most favorable conditions. 

It was not possible for the Fox 
Furnace Company literally to bring 
the furnace to the prospect or ac- 
tually to take it apart in his home. 
What it did proved to be better, 
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pecause it eliminates the risk of tir- 

ing the prospect or of subjecting 

him to a prolonged examination of 
the actual furnace. 

The company made a series of 
enlarged photographs showing every 
detail of furnace construction. 
Prints of these photographs, mount- 
ed on linen, with hinged margin, 
are assembled in a leather holder, 
size 9x11 inches and offered to 
the dealer for his use in the store 
or in the prospect’s home. In order 
to make sure that the dealer will 
always have a set of these photo- 
graphs with him the company put 
out another album or portfolio, con- 
taining a duplicate set of prints in 
reduced size, with hinged margin at 
the top. The smaller binder meas- 
ures 4x7 inches, convenient pocket 
size, and therefore is capable of 
being carried with the dealer wher- 
ever he goes. 

Some of the photographs are 
“phantom” drawings. There are 
fourteen prints in the set at present, 
including exterior and _ interior 
views, cross sections, ash pit, grates, 
firepot, radiator, and so forth. 

“It is our intention as we go along 
to include other views, as well as 
photographs of typical furnace in- 
stallations,’ said S. W. Hethering- 
ton, in charge of the company’s ad- 
vertising. 

“Knowing that the dealer would 
appreciate this album more if he 
invested a little money in it, we put 
a price of $3 on the large size, and 
$1 on the small size. These prices 
do not cover the cost, but we know 
that if the dealer is willing to invest 
even a small amount of money for 
an article of this kind he will make 
more use of it than if it cost him 
nothing. That the plan has proved 
effective is indicated by the fact 
that we have furnished several hun- 
dred of our dealers with albums 
and have had the idea endorsed by 
our jobbing distributors and sales- 
men. 

“Personally, I feel that the details 
of furnace construction are always 
the last thing to talk about to a cus- 
tomer. . He should first be sold on 
the results to be had in the way of 
greater economy, comfort, conven- 
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ience and dependable service. The 
average furnace buyer, however, is 
shopping around and comparing 
structural features. For this reason 
the portfolio has proved valuable.” 

More and more photographs are 
solving the “bulk” 
manufacturers. 


problems of 


Trunk salesmen 


AND HARDWARE 
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use them and are able to show a 
complete line of samples where they 
used to show only one or two actual 
trunks. And so it is in many other 
lines; the picture of the product, 
properly used, is just as good as an 
actual sample — and much better 
than no sample at all. 


Looking Back Six Decades Over Progress in 
Field of Warm Air Furnace Installation. 


Veteran Installer Traces History of Industry and Gives 
Valuable Hints and Suggestions from Personal Experience. 


Part II. 

NOTED a process of warm air 

pipe size estimation read at a 
furnace manufacturer's convention 
in a paper by George Harms, Sec- 
retary of the Meyer Furnace Com- 
pany, Peoria, Illinois, similar to the 
one I have used for a number of 
years, and commend it. 


To the following named items as 
a base for calculation add one inch 
to the warm air pipe area. For 
every square foot of glass surface. 
For every 10 feet of outside wall 
surface of a room. For every 100 
cubic feet of room surface. As an 
example, take a room as 12 by 16 
feet, with a 9 foot ceiling, one side 
exposure 16 by 9 feet, also one end 
12 by 9 feet and 4 windows with 
two sash each, with three panes of 
glass 10 by 20 inches to the sash. 


Glass, 10 X 20 = 200. 24 XK 200 = 4800. 
4800 + 144 = 33 inches to pipe area. 

Room Contents, 12 X 16 = 192. 192 X 
9 = 1725, 17 inches to pipe area. 

Side Exposure, 16 X 9 = 144 feet, 14 
inches to pipe area. 

End Exposure, 12 X 9 
inch to pipe area. 

A total of 74 inches pipe area. For this 
room we would use a 10-inch warm 
air pipe having an area of 18 inches. 


- 108 feet, 10 


One system I built up had a total 
warm air pipe capacity of 468 
inches, required a round cold air 
duct 24 inches in diameter, used for 
inside air, return circulation, with 
capacity of 453 two 
round pipes can be used to better 
advantage for cold air, two 17 inches 
in diameter will give a capacity of 
455 inches. Or an oblong duct 19 
by 24 inches has an area of 456 
inches capacity. 


inches. I!f 


Cold Air Ducts and Warm Air Reg- 
isters. 


Frequently, when the joists run 
the right way, the cold air can be 
taken from the house by means of 
an overhead duct partially formed 
by the floor joist, and a galvanized 
iron extension below the joist of a 
depth to meet requirements. For 
the capacity as above notated (468 
inches) calculating the joist as 2 
by 12 inches, and spaced 14 inches 
centers, the extension should be 6 
inches deep, and embracing three 
joists making the extension 6 by 30 
inches or an area of 180 inches. 
The space between the three joists, 
12 by 12 inches each, or 288 total 
with the extension area, will give 
the amount of cold air required, 468 
inches. 

This joist extension duct can be 
carried along to the location desired 
for cold air to enter a boot con- 
nected to the furnace casing or a 
trench entering under the casing, 
by a round pipe, suggested as the 
most and economical 
form of construction. A hole for 
the engagement of the pipe should 
be cut near the end of the duct, 
where the pipe is drawn tightly 
against the bottom of the extension 
Close the end with 


convenient 


and cleated in. 
headers. 

It is advised that care be taken 
to have all registers of sufficient 
capacity to freely eject the warm air 
of the pipe conducted to them, and 
not under size acting as a heat re- 
tardant at the very end of probably 


an otherwise excellent system. | 
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quote from a man on the selling end 
of this line: 

- “The free air area of a 12 by 14 
inch register is not over 84 inches 
while a 12 inch pipe has an area of 
113 inches. Actual measurement of 
the fret-work of an ordinary reg- 
ister proves that it occupies one- 
half of the rated size, therefore a 
12 inch pipe should be provided 
with not less than a 12 by 16 inch 
register which has a free air area 
of 112 inches.” 

While some may consider me a 
little too generous in my cold air 
supply, actual demonstrations have 
convinced me that the return in- 
side air from the building should 
equal in quantity or approximately 
so, the total area of the hot air col- 
lars entering the casing, and we 
have found the interior of the build- 
ing a desirable place to collect it 
especially when the weather is rang- 
ing around zero. 

The Pit. 

I have frequently used a boot for 
cold air pipe connections success- 
fully, yet I favor a trench and 
pit. Any furnace with an open base 
ring connecting with the ash pit bot- 
tom can be installed over a pit when 
it is reinforced in the center with 
a two brick column or pier to aid 
in holding up the heater if it has 
sufficient free air area from the ring 
to the ash pit bottom, and if the 
corner at the back of the trench 
entrance is sheared off to an “O. G.” 
curve it will give the air a swirl 
behind the heater which I believe 
good practice. The ring can have 
a one brick pier under it at the cen- 
ter of the trench. 

The pit is excavated and walled 
up with bricks forming a circle of 
a diameter that will allow the base 
ring of the furnace to circle its cen- 
ter. A heavy sheet metal plate is 
cut to the circle of the base ring and 
extended from the plank covering 
the trench, under the ring a short 
distance, providing against wood 
coming in contact with the casing. 

If taken from a basement win- 
dow, the cold air can be conducted 
to the floor trench by a wooden duct 
having its front end screened with 
a small wire mesh and the window 


taken out can be set into the back 
of the duct. 

When a cold air floor register is 
used to take return air from the 
house, the general rule is to locate 
such a register back of the coldest 
door (usually west or northwest) 
in the house. It requires the tak- 
ing up of the floor over three joists 
for this purpose, i. e., one on each 


- side of the register upon which it 


will rest; the center one, for giving 
sufficient room for the register can 
be notched in along that part of its 
top used, so that the register will 
lay smooth without rocking. Head- 
ers are nailed between the joists, 
and. a galvanized iron boxing is 
nailed all around to engage the wood 
duct leading to the floor trench. An 
angled duct is used when the reg- 
ister is located back from the base- 
ment. Under such circumstances 
earth must be excavated to accom- 
modate the wooden duct leading un- 
der it. 


Warm Air Pipe Erection. 


Details frequently encountered 
and at times treated indifferently 
(or by guess) lead to poor results. 
One citation located where it was 
impossible to use two leads of pipe 
needed on account of an obstruc- 
tion was overcome by using a 10 
inch main pipe past the obstruction, 
then tapering it to a 9 inch pipe and 
making a “Y” connection on the 
main pipe using an 8 inch there. 
This part of the work was a failure 
as the 9g inch pipe received nearly all 
the heat and the 8 inch compara- 
tively none. Why? From the fact 
that a 10 inch pipe with a 78 inch 
capacity can not supply two pipes 
with a combined area of 113 inches. 
When the main pipe was changed 
to 12 inches they both worked 
nicely. 

Sharp or square turns with the 
leaders should be avoided. When 
the height of the warm air pipe, if 
started in a straight ascending line 
trom the dome will cause an ob- 
struction and objection, it will be 
an error to elbow it up to the ceil- 
ing as the sharp turns will act as 
a heat retardant. Give it a start in 
elevation with the collar in the 
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dome, then angle the pipe to its Jo- 
cation. 

Draw bands should be on every 
warm air pipe, run as close ‘to the 
casing as convenient to facilitate 
the erection and taking down of 
the pipe. The ease and dispatch 
with which this can be done, re- 
gardless of the absolute rigidity and 
safety of the connection is well 
worth its small additional cost. 


Setting Up the Heater. 


A furnace can not be placed in 
all basements where best adapted, 
as some obstruction may prevent. 
However, it is good practice to get 
it located as near the center of the 
heat exits as possible, so that all 
runs of warm air pipe will be near 
When the fre pot 
has been placed upon the ash box 
it should be ascertained from sev- 
eral directions with a spirit level 
that the work is plumb and true, 
as its continuation from the fire pot 
will remain the same. Casting 
joints should be thoroughly ce- 
mented with asbestos strips tamped 
tight into the crack, which is re- 
cemented and smoothed down both 
inside and out after the heater has 
been erected. 


equal length. 


It is suggested that the joint im- 
mediately under the coal chute 
projection is a location dangerous 
for gas or smoke leakage. It is the 
hardest place to get it, hence the 
most liable to be shirked. 

Usually it pays to test the heater 
for leaks before enclosing it in the 
casing. Cover the smoke hole and 
other openings, if any, above the 
ash pit with asbestos paper; cut a 
square of same to close over the 
feed chute opening, twist 2 news- 
paper or two into a tight roll that 
will be prolific in smoke and light 
them in the fire pot. 

When the heater has been filled 
with smoke and when the smoke 
commences to roll out of the ash 
pit door opening and at none of the 
heater joints, you can rest satisfied 
you will not have to dismount that 
heater on account of gas or smoke 
leakage after the installation has 
been completed. 
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Practical Helps and Patterns for the Tinsmith. 


Aids to the Improvement of Craftsmanship and Business. 
News from Various Branches of the Sheet Metal Trade. 


Compound Angle Elbow Patterns. 

By O. W. Kothe, Principal, St. 
Louis Technical Institute, St. Louis, 
Missouri. Written especially for 
American Artisan and Hardware 
Record. 

In heating and ventilating square 
duct work, it is often necessary to 
make fittings that branch out from 
a main duct, taking on a quarter 
turn and also drop in the space of 


the heel of plan and also the throat 
and heel lines of end elevation. 
Observe this treatment adjusts 
the lines on all sides of the fitting 
if though lines were square around 
all 4 sides made equal to the width 
as they will work out on that side, 
which widths are shown on the lines 
I, II, II] and IV. The shaded rec- 
tangle of plan begets its line from 
the elevation which is bisected in 


In the same way pick the girth from: 
the throat of plan IV and set on a 
line as E-F and develop in the same 
way. Repeat this by picking the 
girth from elevation as heel I and 
set on line G-H and develop from 
plan. Next pick the throat line from 
elevation II and set on line C-D and 
develop from plan as shown. This 
enables drawing the outline for pat- 
tern and after this edges must be 
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a few feet. [Fittings of this kind are 
necessary in public buildings as well 
as ventilation systems on board 
ships. For such a problem we first 
draw a section through main duct 
and then we describe the amount of 
angle this branch is to have, giving 
the radius of throat preferably 2 
diameters or widths. Next describe 
the plan of duct and the branch 
from the center Y. Observe the end 
elevation branch is described from 
X and that we divide the throat of 
plan in equal spaces. From each of 
these points we erect lines to cross 


Designs for Compound Angle Elbows. 
order to treat that space which 
could not be treated from the throat 
of plan. 

Now to set out the patterns, we 
pick the girth from the end eleva- 
tion and develop it from the plan, 
while the girth from the plan is 
picked and developed from the end 
elevation. So we pick the girth, 
taking each space separately from 
the heel III and set it on line A-B 
in pattern III. Drop  stretchout 
lines and from each point in branch 
of end elevation square over lines, 
thus developing the miters as shown. 


allowed for riveting or any sort of 
lock the workman wishes to make. 

Observe the throat and heel lines 
of both the elevation and plan are 
used as staves for forming these 
patterns, since the patterns must 
take on the same bend shown by 
these heel and throat lines in our 
working drawings. 





You may think there is nothing 
in the trade paper for you, but if 
your competitor does not feel that 
way, he is going to get ahead of you 
through what he learns by reading. 
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Plain Bookkeeping Rules Show Sheet Metal 


Man at Glance if Job or Contract Is Paying. 


George R. Doyle,* Accounting Expert, Gives 
Further Details on Debit and Credit Entries. 


HE second entry Job No. 502 

illustrates a jobbing order. In 
this case the amount of the sale or 
charge to the customer is entered 
in the column headed Jobbing ( Fig- 
ure 1). The cost of the material, 
“$2.00,” is entered in the Material 
column (Figure 2); cost of labor, 
$5.00, in the next column, Produc- 
tive Labor; Overhead $1.75 in the 
column following, so headed. 


The allowing of cash discount is 


charge. This charge should be made 
on all jobs where a truck is used. 
By doing so you are able to keep the 
expense of operating the Truck out 
of the Overhead, reducing your 
overhead percentage corresponding- 
ly. It is the fairest way of handling 
it because the customer who does 
not receive truck is not 
charged for it through being in- 
cluded in the overhead. 


service 


The gain of $2.15 is entered in 
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amount of the charge, $3.00, is en- 
tered in the “Store Sales” column, 
The costs are extended into the 
proper columns and the profit into 
the “Store Sales’? column in the 
“Loss and Gain Accounts’ section 
(Figure 2). 

The cash sales entry illustrated 
may represent one or more cash 
transactions. The amount of the 
sales is entered also in the “Store 
Sales’ column of the “Customers’ 
Accounts” section, and extensions 
are made as instructed above, and 
illustrated. 

Proving the Sales Journal. 

Just as each entry balances or 
proves as to total debits and credits 
so must each page and each month 


This proof should be taken 
Assuming that the 


the Jobbing column of the Loss and 
This be- 


prove. 
for each page. 


illustrated in this entry so 5 per 


cent of the selling price, 60 cents, is Gain Accounts section. 


SALES 


cusTo ACCOUNTS 
weet s« 


ADDRESS Contracts 





S56 anure . 





treated as an item of cost and en- 
tered in Cash Discount column. 
While this, strictly speaking, is not 
a cost item yet when it is allowed 
it is a deduction from the profit on 
the job. It is-shown, therefore, in 
order that the profit, as entered, 
may be absolutely net without any 
further deductions. This Cash Dis- 
count is only allowed, of course, if 
payment is made according to the 
terms specified, usually ten days 
from date of invoice. Should the 
customer fail to pay in time to take 
advantage of it an additional profit, 
over and above the amount shown 
on the Sales Journal, is earned. You 
will see from this that your profit 
cannot be any less than shown and 
may be more. 


The Miscellaneous Accounts col- 
umn carries 50 cents for a Truck 


(Copyrighted 1923 by AMERICAN ‘ARTISAN 
AND HARDWARE Recorp for George 
R. Doyle.) 





Figure 1—Left Hand Page of Journal. 


cause the selling price was entered 
in the same columns and we are thus 
enabled to readily determine the 
proportion of our profit on each 
class of sales. 

The next Job, No. 503, illustrates 
sales made in the store where no 
outside labor was performed. In 
the average shop these sales are not 
so numerous but that on Job Ticket 
can be used for several sales or until 
it is filled. The Yellow Sheet need 
not be used for these. When do- 
ing this, charge sales and cash sales 
should be kept separate and the 
name of each charge customer must 
be entered separately on the Job 
Ticket and also on the Sales Jour- 
nal, together with the amount of 
the charge. Costs on all Charge 
Sales’ and Cash Sales may be 
grouped together. 

You will note in the entry illus- 
trated that the customer’s name, 
“Mrs. Johnson,” is entered and the 


entries shown constitute a page we 
have the following proof: 





Debits Credits 
12.00 142.45 
275.00 61.00 
1.00 51.86 
.60 

4.50 

2.15 

27.82 

.62 

291.00 291.00 


The credit amounts are the totals 
of each column under “Credit.” 


Monthly Totals. 

After proving the monthly totals 
they should be transferred to a 
Monthly Recap. sheet. Take two 
Sales Journal sheets in the back of 
the section and head them as above. 
Write the names of the months un- 
der “Name” on the left hand page 
and copy the total of each column 
for the respective month in the cor- 
responding columns. Adding these 
monthly totals together gives the 
total for the year to date of each 
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This serves the same pur- 


item. 
as a ledger for the small con- 


pose 


tractor. 
Credits to Customers. 
customer is allowed 


returned or 


Where a 
credit and 
for an overcharge the entry should 
be made on the Sales Journal in red 
ink. In adding the columns deduct 
the red figures from the black ones 


material 


as instructed in the previous install- 
ment. (Issue of February 3rd, page 
24.) 

Enter the total amount of the 
credit in the same column in the 
Customers’ Accounts section § in 
which the original charge was en- 
tered. Distribute it in the Cost Ac- 
counts section according to the rea- 
son for the allowance. For in- 


James Green was over- 


stance: 


Productive Labor 


charged one hour: labor, $1.50. La- 
bor costs $1.00 per hour so we enter 
$1.00 in Productive Labor, 25 cents 
in the Overhead column because 
overhead was figured at 25 per cent 
of labor and material. The remain- 
ing 25 cents is entered in the Job- 
bing column of Loss and Gain Ac- 
counts section. These three amounts 
$1.00-25¢-25c equal the $1.50 en- 
tered in the Jobbing column of the 
Customers’ Accounts section. All 


entries to be made in red ink. 


Posting Charges to Customers’ 
Accounts. 

It is necessary for every contrac- 
tor, no matter how small his busi- 
ness, to have a ledger in which to 
keep accounts with his customers. 
In this ledger is posted all amounts 
appearing in the columns under Cus- 
tomers’ Accounts. These amounts 
are posted on the debit side of the 
account in the ledger to correspond 
with the heading Debit at the top 


Over Head 


of the section. As our customers 
are all the receivers according to 
our rule of “Debit the receiver and 
credit the giver,” they are to be 
debited. All amounts for credit al- 
lowances appearing in red ink in 
these columns are to be posted on 
the credit side of the customer’s ac- 
count because red indicates the re- 
verse of black. 
Posting Cash Sales Entries. 

An account should be opened in 
the Customer’s Ledger with cash 
sales and each entry posted on the 
Treat sales the 
Debit 
him with everything he buys. Credit 
He is the best pay- 


debit side. cash 


same as any other customer. 


him as he pays. 
ing customer you have. His account 
will never give you any trouble be- 


cause it will always be in balance. 


OURNAL 


Cc OUN T 
CREDIT 


Cash Discount Miscellaneous Accounts 





Figure 2—Right Hand Page of Journal. 


By this means you will handle cash 
sales with the least confusion and 
your Cash Sales Account will en- 
able you to learn how much Cash 
business you are doing. 

Posting to the Customer's Ledger 
should be done as often as possible, 
not waiting until the end of the 
month. This saves time and also en- 
ables you to tell at any time how 
much a customer owes you. 

Care must be taken to see that the 
entries in the ledger are made cor- 
rectly. It is well to recheck each 
item after completing the posting to 
guard against mistakes. 

Review of Job Ticket and Sales 

Journal. 

Assuming that transactions for 
a full month have been carried out 
on these forms what can we learn 
from them? 

First we find out what our total 
sales for the month. are by adding 
together our Customers’ Accounts 


Jobbing 
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columns, seeing at the same time 
how much has been Jobbing, how 
much Contracts and how much 
Store Sales. If we care to we can 
turn to our Cash Sales account in 
the Customer's Ledger and learn 
how much cash business has been 
done. Subtracting this from our 
total sales we find how much credit 
business was done. 

We next compare our profits with 
our sales and learn which class of 
business has been the best paying, 
jobbing or contracting. We do this 
by dividing the Contracts gain col- 
umn total by the corresponding 
total in Customers’ Accounts sec- 
tion. This gives us the percentage 
of profit on sales. Finding our per 
cent too low we look over the vari- 
ous entries in the Contract’s columns 


A ACCOUNT 
CREDIT 


Contracts 


and note which jobs failed to show 
sufficient profit. Comparison of the 
Job Ticket with our estimate will 
show wherein we made our mistake 
in estimating. This because our 
original record, the Job Ticket, has 
everything properly itemized and 
classified as to costs. 

How much better to spend a little 
time each day keeping systematic 
records and thereby being able to 
know whether or not we are making 
money and if not, why not? 





Best Paper I Ever Read, 
Writes Artisan Subscriber. 
To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 

Enclosed please find $2.00 for 
which please renew my subscription 
to your valuable paper for another 
year, as I believe it is the best paper 
I ever read. 

Yours very truly, 
WILLIAM C. STRUCKMAN. 

——, Illinois, February 7, 1923. 
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Quality of Tin Plate and Terne Plate Depends 
Primarily on Coating and Secondarily on Base. 


Not Only Is the Weight of the Coating Important, 
But the Method of Application Means Much. 


ANY sheet metal men are not 

familiar with the methods by 
which the various sheet metals with 
which they work, with the natural 
result that very frequently they 
either fail to work the material 
properly or use the wrong mate- 
rial—whichever reason resulting in 
dissatisfaction on the part of the 
customer. 

We are, therefore, pleased to 
quote the following excerpts from 
the January number of a very in- 
structive booklet recently published 
by N. & G. Taylor Company at reg- 
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Making “Common Ternes.” 


ular intervals, pertaining to meth- 
ods employed to this Company in 
making tin and terne plate. 
Making “Common Ternes.” 
“Common Ternes” are those base 
plates carrying but eight pounds of 
coating to a box of 112 sheets, each 
sheet 20 inches by 28 inches. They 
are the lowest grade of roofing tin 
made and due to their extremely 
light coating are not recommended 
for roofing purposes of any kind. 
Each sheet is coated by passing 
the base plate through an acid flux, 
then through molten metal and out 
through oil to the cooling racks. The 
time required to coat each sheet is 
but fifteen (15) seconds. 
Making “Extra Coated” Roofing Tin. 
“Extra Coated” include all those 
roofing sheets carrying 12, 15, 20, 
25, 30, 35 or 40 pounds of coating 
to the box. So-called “Old Style,” 
“Old Method,” “Old Process,”’ etc., 
roofing ternes come under the gen- 






pee 


eral classification of “Extra Coated.” 
The best of them carries a 40 pound 
coating. 

Each sheet is coated by passing 
the base plate through an acid flux, 
this through molten metal and out 
through oil where it is grasped by 
the tongs of the “redipper’” who 
gives it a single quick dip in another 
bath of molten metal, and then runs 
it through hot palm oil, after which 
it is placed on the cooling rack. The 
time required to coat each sheet is 
twenty (20) seconds. 

Making “Target-and-Arrow” Roofing 
Tin. 

“Target-and-Arrew’” not only 
carries more than the standard 40 
pound coating to a box of I12 
sheets, but “Target-and-Arrow” is 
coated by a different method than 
the ordinary commercial plate pre- 
viously described, for it is coated by 
an old Welsh process requiring the 
services of four experienced men. 
This process used exclusively by us 
is as follows: 

A pack of about 120 black sheets 
is placed in a pot of boiling palm oil 
(“grease pot”) where they are al- 
lowed to soak for 15 minutes, there- 
by thoroughly preparing the base 
plate to receive and hold the coat- 
ing composed of a mixture of tin 
and lead. The use of palm oil flux 
is a distinct advantage over the acid 
flux, for it is more slow and thor- 
ough in its action on the base plate. 

After soaking in palm oil, the 
sheets are lifted out and placed on 
édge ina pot of molten metal (“tin 
where they remain for 15 
minutes, and the surface of the base 


pot’) 


piate becomes thoroughly impreg- 
nated with the lead-tin coating while 
the palm oil flux is completely ex- 
pelled from the surface of the base 
plate. This complete expulsion of 
the flux is very necessary and can 
hardly be accomplished in the short 
length of time it takes to pass 


“common ternes” and “extra 
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coated” through their molten meta} 
baths. 

Next, about 20 sheets are lifted 
out and placed in a second pot of 
molten metal (“soak pot”) where 
they remain for about 414 minutes 
and then, one at a time, they are 
lifted out and dipped into a third 
pot of molden metal (“wash pot”) 
and then passed through a finishing 
bath of palm oil—“tumbled” (to 
insure even distribution of the coat- 
ing) and lifted to the cooling racks, 

The time consumed to coat each 
sheet of Target-and-Arrow, as de- 
scribed above, averages 35 minutes 
for each sheet. 

This method not only assures an 
exceptionally heavy coating, but one 
that is thoroughly amalgamated with 
the base plate, assuring a more last- 
ing coating than can possibly be pro- 
duced by the usual method of coat- 
ing. 

How Common Ternes Are Made. 

In this connection, the following 
extracts from a letter from H. N. 
Taylor to an architect will be of in- 
terest: 

I have been reading over with 
much interest your reports on visits 
to architects, and noted that in sev- 
eral instances you report that certain 
architects bring up the question of 
the use of charcoal iron for the base 
plate, and you ask me what you can 
tell these gentlemen that will con- 
vince them that the modern steel 
base plate is as good as the old-fash- 
ioned charcoal iron. 

Unfortunately, the claim that 
charcoal iron is superior to the pres- 
ent-day steel base plate is founded 
on prejudice or misinformation. | 
have been told by my predecessors, 
and no doubt that history of tinplate 
industry will confirm this, that the 
Welsh tinplate makers, producing 
the higher grades of roofing tin for 
sale in the United States, 
menced using pure soft Siemens- 
Martin open-hearth steel as the base 
plate in the early seventies, sup- 
planting the charcoal iron used prior 
to that time (before steel was per- 
fected ). 

The Welsh makers immediately 
recognized that the pure open-hearth 
steel was a distinct advance in the 


com- 
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art of steel making and they adopted 
it at once for their fine roofing plate, 
for charcoal iron was by nature 
prittle and irregular in its quality 
and roofers used to have a great deal 
of trouble with broken seams in 





working it. 
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plate which represented the tonnage 
part pf the business. 

Yankee ingenuity rapidly devel- 
oped improvements in the primitive 
equipment formerly used by the 
Welsh and machines for producing 
good tin-container tinplate in a la- 





Making Extra Coated Roofing Tin. 


The Welsh makers were sticklers 
for quality. They had built up a 
big demand in the U. S. A. for high- 
grade roofing tin and they were 
good enough business men to foster 
it by continuing to furnish only the 
highest grade material. 
more, they had the benefit of a long 
experience in the art. They knew 


l‘urther- 


how good roofing tin should be 
made and what materials should be 
used. Therefore, during the active 


importing period—over twenty 
years, from the early seventies until 
the early nineties (when we started 
to make terne plates in this coun- 
try )—very large shipments of high- 
grade roofing tin, made in Wales on 
a soft steel base, were sold for use 
in all parts of this country and 
quantities of that material remain in 
good condition on roofs today, after 
thirty to fifty years of service— 
surely a convincing proof of the 
value of roofing tin made on a steel 
base plate. 

When the protective tariff in 
1893 made it possible to transfer the 
industry to this country, tinplate 
manufacture was taken up by a 
large number of concerns that had 
no previous experience. There was 
a mushroom growth in the industry 
here with a new concern springing 
up over night, most of them fer the 
purpose of making tin-container tin- 


bor-saving way were developed. 


Machine operations and quantity 
production were the watchwords of 
the day, and, unfortunately, the 
same methods were applied to mak- 
ing roofing tin, as it was found that 
heavy coatings could 


quickly and cheaply by 


be applied 
machine 





processes—thus speeding up pro- 


duction and reducing costs. 
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into base plate in those days: in fact, 
tinplate seems to have been looked 
upon as a convenient outlet for a lot 
of poor steel that could not be sold 
for other purposes. 

had 
passed, this poor roofing tin began 
to show up badly in service, and 


Before very many years 


then makers were brought to realize 
that in order to make durable tin, 
measuring up to the old Welsh 
standard, they would have to use 
the same care that the Welsh did in 
selecting their materials. 

The lesson was a costly one, both 
for the 


and the users of 


tinplate, and it is not likely to be 


makers 


forgotten; and it is my belief that 
during the past fifteen or twenty 
years the base plate use of high 
grade roofing tin has pretty gen- 
erally measured up to this high 
standard. 

During the years when dissatis- 
faction was being actively felt 
against the poorly made new Amer- 
ican product, several concerns seized 
the opportunity to make a profit by 
exploiting charcoal iron, although 
it is doubtful whether the product 
they put out was equal to the early 


Welsh plate, as charcoal iron scrap 





Making Target and Arrow Roofing Tin. 


Also, at this period the necessity 
for care in selecting the base plate 
for high grade roofing tin was lost 
sight of for a time Almost any- 
thing was considered good enough 
as a base for tinplate and so we hear 
that “off heats,” crop ends, rejec- 
tions from rail steel and other un- 
suitable grades of steel were rolled 


and pig iron were not always read- 
ily available. In fact, we have posi- 
tive knowledge that large quantities 
of steel scrap were used for mak- 
ing the so-called charcoal iron base 
plate. 

You may well ask what we were 
doing all this time to preserve our 
standard. When the industry was 
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established in_ this 
brought over from Wales the exact 
methods and equipment that were 
used in making our Target-and- 
Arrow tin over there. Some of the 
workmen also came to this country 
at that time and several of these re- 
main in our employ today. Thus 
we took every precaution to preserve 
the Target-and-Arrow process in- 
tact as well as the quality of the 
raw materials. 


country, we 


We imported our base plate from 
Wales until we were satisfied we 
had developed a satisfactory source 
of supply in this country, and I re- 
call, in 1900, one of the officials of 
a concern that was supplying us 
with a high grade of soft basic 
open-hearth steel for our roofing 
plates, remarking: “This is prac- 
tically pure iron we are shipping 
you.” 

Later, we put in our own steel 
plant, and one of the principal rea- 
sons for doing so was that we 
wanted to safeguard our quality, as 
well as to make sure of an uninter- 
rupted supply, as we had experi- 
enced difficulty in getting steady de- 
liveries of a satisfactory grade of 
base plate from outside makers dur- 
ing times of active demand. 

It cannot be fairly said that we in 
any way neglected quality during 
the early years following the estab- 
lishment of the industry in this 
country. From the very start we 
took extraordinary pains to main- 
tain the quality of our Target-and- 
Arrow brand—in fact, we have al- 
ways been so deeply interested 
having this the best grade of roofing 
tin obtainable in this country, that 
if we had not been thoroughly con- 
vinced that open-hearth steel was 
far superior to the old fashioned 
charcoal iron, we would never have 
given up the use of charcoal iron 
for the base plate of our Target- 
and-Arrow roofing. As you know, 
Target-and-Arrow is not sold on a 
price basis and therefore the use of 
one base plate or another, and the 
resulting difference in costs, would 
not have been an important factor. 

Our years of experience have 
shown us that the durability of a 
roofing plate depends primarily up- 


on the coating, and secondarily upon 
the base plate, which should be such 
that it takes a uniform perfect coat- 
ing and works in the seaming oper- 
ations without breaking. Pure soft 
steel fulfills both these requirements 
better than charcoal iron. 

So far there is no evidence to 
show that modern plates, properly 
coated on the right kind of steel 
base, are in any way inferior in 
durability to the early products of 
the industry produced on charcoal 
iron before steel was invented. 


Charles Hauck Doesn’t Wait 
for Spring to Go After 
Spring Roofing Business. 

Spring will soon be here and 
spring repairs will be in order. 

But Charlie Hauck of Charles F. 
Hauck & Company, Springfield, 
Ohio, tinners and roofers, 
believe in waiting for all the well 
known harbingers to go after spring 
business. 


doesn't 
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“Good mechanics in the roofing 
and sheet metal line are scarce— 
very scarce. Our men are always 
busy. By placing your order now 
will insure the work being done at 
the earliest possible time. 

“Whether it is repair work or 
new work, consult us about the ma- 
terials you will need. You can get 
the material here and put-it on your- 
self if you wish. 

“We can help you and probably 
save you money at the same time.” 

As a sample of Mr. Hauck’s in- 
teresting advertising we reproduce 
here the obverse side of the folder, 
“A Good Roof Makes the Whole 
amily Happy,” he says, and he 
proceeds to prove it. 


Detroit Sheet Metal Men 


Hold Important Meeting. 

The Detroit Sheet Metal and 
Roofing Contractors Association 
held there regular meeting Monday, 
February 12, with their new presi- 
dent, W. W. Candler, presiding. 


A Good Roof Makes The Whole Family Happy 


Funny, but it’s true—a home that can be 
protected against the elements is a happy 
one, and a good waterproof roof plays a hig 
part in keeping out the little disturbances 
caused by mean leaks of all kinds. 


Over 40 years putting on Good Roofs 
enables us to know by actual time test, the 
roof best adapted to your building. You 
can have a choice of roofing materials here 
such as you will find hard to equal 





Slate 
Tile 


Roofing 


Copper 
Galvanized 
Tin 





Our specialty is to stop leaks 
around Chimneys, Windows, Bay 
Windows, Etc. 


Spouting of all kinds repaired 
and renewed. 


Asphalt Roll Roofing 
Red and Green Surfaced 
Asphalt Roll Roofing 
in plain or rubber finish surface 
Asphalt Built Up Roofing 
with Slate, Tile, Gravel, Slag 
or Plain surface 





We Paint Metal Roofs. 


Recoat Asphalt Composition 
Roofs. 


Repair All Kinds of Roofs. 


Our shop and mechanics are equipped to do most anything in tin and sheet metal work—prompt and neat 


Our work tected with Ohio Industrial In- 
surance which cilapude Gn tateeate of cur dente 





Come in and talk it over with us for quick action 
phone your order—just call— 390 


CHAS. F. HAUCK & CO. 


YOUR TINNERS AND ROOFERS 
AT YOUR SERVICE 
RIGHT UP IN TOWN 


59 W. Main St. 


A folder he has just published 
présents in very interesting form a 
reminder to prospective customers 
that now is the time to put in orders 
for repair work. He says: 

“Now is the time to get busy and 
place your order for work. 


Opposite ist Presbyterian Church 


Springfield, Ohio 


The meeting was well attended as 
the matter of attending the state 
convention at Bay City was the im- 
portant business. 

Mr. J. R. Hendrickson, 
tor in Sheet Metal at the Cass Tech- 
nical Institute, gave a very interest- 


instruc- 
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talk on the progress of the trade 
and an extensive program 


ing 
school, 
was mapped out for the year, the 
members giving the movement their 


full support. 





First Organizing Meeting 
of Nebraska Sheet Metal 
Men Is Held in Omaha. 
Thursday, February 8, at the 
Rome Hotel, in Omaha, The Sheet 
Metal Contractors 
Nebraska was organized 
following officers elected : 
President, J. H. Still, Lincoln. 
Sutton, York. 
Durkee, 


Association of 
and the 


Secretary, D. E. 
Treasurer, W. E. I*re- 
mont. 

It was agreed that another meet- 
ing would be held in Lincoln the 
last week in April, and in the mean- 
time an effort would be made to in- 
crease the membership and at the 


Lincoln meeting the organization 


would be completed and directors 
elected. 


Harmony Club of J. M. & L. A. 
Osborn Company, Day’s Guests 
of N. & G. Taylor Company. 


On Saturday, January 6, 1923, twenty- 
seven members ‘of the Harmony Club of 
The J. M. & L. A. Osborn Company of 
Cleveland, Ohio, made a visit of inspec- 
tion to the Cumberland, Maryland plant 
of the N. & G. Taylor Company, manu- 
facturers of tin plate. The following 
were in the party: 

J. F. Reichert, president and general 
manager; A. W. Howe, secretary; J. W. 
Harrison, J. A. Decker, FE. W. Thorp, 
J. T. Roberts, R. R. Janke, J. J. Koch, 
C. M. Little and Peter Diedrich, sales 
department; H. C. Thomas, purchasing 
department; D. A. Hossler, central and 
northern Ohio; J. G. Henninger, Toledo, 
Detroit and Western territory; H. W. 
3rainerd, Michigan and Indiana; C. A. 
Nenno, Buffalo and surrounding terri- 
tory; W. H. Kuntzelman, central and 
eastern New York State; L. B. Ticknor, 
southern Ohio; H. J. Smith, western 
New York, Pennsylvania and eastern 
Ohio; F. O. Carfer, northwestern Penn- 
svlvania and eastern Ohio: W. W. Kim- 
ble, western Ohio; M. M. Gardner, M. 
W. Morey, F. A. Wurm, W. B. Osborn, 
W. B. Green and C. D. Palmer, city 
sales; and R. A. Stebner, superintendent, 
manufacturing department. 

The party was met at the Fort Cum- 
berland Hotel after breakfast by mem- 
bers of the Taylor Organization, includ- 
ing H. N. Taylor, president; L. L. Hel- 
mer, general manager; John Read, assist- 
ant general manager; R. E. Fox, produc- 
tion manager; E. W. Shinn, mechanical 
engineer, and Charles Hazlehurst, sales 
director. 

A complete inspection of the company’s 
extensive plant in South Cumberland, 
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Maryland, followed. They were shown 
all the operations in the manufacture of 
tin plate from the pig iron and pig 
metals through to the finished sheets. 
Much interest was shown in the manu- 
facture of the well-known Osborn spe- 
cialties, “Osborn’s Guaranteed 40-pound 
Old Style” and “Osborn’s 25-pound Star 
Old Style.” 

Following the morning inspection of 
the plant, luncheon was served at which 
brief addresses were made by several 
members of the Taylor organization, de- 
scribing in detail the various processes 
observed during the visit to the works. 
In the afternoon a special basket-ball 
game was played in the company’s spa- 
cious gymnasium at the plant—the Tay- 
lor Athletic Association defeating the 
strong Myersdale Athletic Association 
aggregation by a score of 26-24. 

In the evening an elaborate banquet 
was served in the City Club Room of 
the Fort Cumberland Hotel. The menu 
was as follows: 

J. M. & L. A. OSBORN COMPANY 
Official Eats List 
Effective January 6, 1925 
All served on redipped plates 
FISH 
Broiled Nava Fish a la Tony Howe 
from tin lined boxes 
SOUP 
Potage Harrison 
Salta Nuts 
Primes and wasters arising 
Palm Olives shipped loose 
ENTRE! 

Osborn’s Filet Mignon 
Guaranteed Old Style 
Mushroom bearing, open mouth, streaky 
greasy bright oil finish, M. F. 
(mighty fine) appearance 
Potatoes—Hossler Style 
Boxed ready for shipment—no wasters 
Spinach—Eureka 
Double-Decker Rolls 
Buttered one side unless otherwise 
ordered 
Cold Roll Grease 
SALAD 
Osborn’s Star Salad 
Reichert dressing—oil finish 
DESSERT 
Santiago Ice Cream 
Old Style, dark finish 

U/A Cakes—Koch’s best 
Coffee—Hot from the finishing pot 
White Rock—Bright dry finish 
Endorsed Cigarettes—Prime Cokes 
Flor de Thorp Cigars 
All the above are F. O. B. Fort 
Cumberland Hotel 
Greetings to the Harmony Club on tour, 
from the Taylor Organization 

The table was decorated with boxes of 
Osborn’s brands of roofing tin, also 
flowers and ferns. 

Following the dinner, addresses were 
made by Messrs. Taylor, Howe, Reichert 
and others. 

After an instructive, enjoyable and 
well-filled day, the Harmony Club en- 
trained by private car for their return 
to Cleveland full of enthusiasm for Os- 
born Quality Roofing Plate and Taylor 
hospitality. 


When talking to a customer about 
goods, try to give: accurate and spe- 
cific information, avoiding general 
talk with little selling value. 
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Ladies to Be Special 
Guests at Iowa Sheet 
Metal Contractors’ Convention. 


Word comes from the officers in 
charge of the Sheet Metal 
Contractors’ Convention to be held 
March 14 and 15 at Sioux City that 


lowa 


all of the committees have been ap- 
pointed and are completing a round- 
ed out program. 

A special invitation is being ex- 
tended to the wives and daughters 
of members. The invitation is em- 
boldened in this bit of classic verse: 
The ladies are coming, Ha! Ha! 

Ha! Ha! 
The ladies are coming. (But don’t 
tell pa f) 








Notes and Queries 














. Monel Metal. 
From C. W. Vanatta, 112 North Eighth 
Street, Columbia, Missouri. 


Will you please advise me where 
| can buy monel metal ? 
Ans.—Steel Sales 


129 South Jefferson 


Corporation, 
Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

Coarse Blue Glass Smalt. 


rem Young Hardware Company, Belle- 
vue, lowa. 


Kindly tell us where we can buy 
coarse blue glass smalt. 
Ans.— The 


Company, 62 


Watson 
Street, 


George FE. 
West Lake 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Terne Roofing Sheets. 

From Roy R. Wilson, Decatur, Illinois. 

Please let me know where I can 

buy 24 by 28, 40-lb. terne roofing 
sheets. 

Ans.—Merchant and Evans Com- 


pany, 347 North Sheldon Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
“Royal” Furnace. 
From Braden and Schmidt, Dysart, 
lowa. 


Who manufactures the “Royal” 
furnace No. 354° 
Ans.—The Hart and Crouse 
Company, Utica, New York. 
Address of Eller Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 
From Enid Cornice and Heating Com- 
pany, 121 East Randolph Street, Enid, 
Oklahoma. 


Where is the Eller Manufactur- 
ing Company located ? 
Ans.—Canton, Ohio. 
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The Latest News About Stoves and Ranges, 


Items and Discussions of Interest to the Manufacturer and 
Retailer of Kitchen Ranges, Heating Stoves and Accessories. 


Summit Stove Company Puts 
Out Cast Coal Range. 

The Summit Stove Company of 
Morrison, Illinois, have just an- 
nounced to the trade the manufac- 

















Crystal Summit Cast Coal Range. 


ture of a cast coal range, for which 
many novel features are claimed. 
The new range is called the “Crys- 
tal Summit.” 


All doors are made with nickel 
frames and porcelain cushion pan- 
els. The drop oven door has a wood 
handle, but all other doors are 
equipped with beautiful glass knobs, 
and thus the range derives its name 
—Crystal. Other features are de- 
scribed as follows: 

The high closet has a porcelain 
splasher and back rail, and is 
equipped with lift, disappearing 
doors, a feature exclusive with the 
Summit line. The crystal fire box 
is correctly proportioned and adapt- 
ed to the use of any fuel. It has 
heavy sectional linings and duplex 
grates, reversible for wood. The 
main top is equipped with loose key 
plates, covers and center, all beau- 
tifully polished; has lift key plate 
for broiling and toasting; sliding 
oven damper; combination check 
and smoke damper in high closet 
pipe; large copper contact reservoit 
(nine gallons capacity), and oven 
thermometer. 


Five Divisions of American Stove Company 
Will Use One Type of Burnerin Oil Cook Stoves 


Lorain High Speed Oil Burner Has Proven Suc- 
cessful Through Nearly Eleven Years of Service. 


NNOUNCEMENT has_ been 

made by the American Stove 
Company that, beginning with this 
season, the five divisions of the 
Company which 
stoves will use only one type of oil 
burner, and in view of the fact that 
Quick - Meal, Clark - Jewel, New 
Process, Dangler and National oil 


make oil cook 


cook stoves occupy such an impor- 
tant place in this field, we feel an 
extended description of this burner 
will be of sufficient interest to our 
readers, whether stove merchants or 
householders, or both, to justify us 
in giving place to it in the following: 

The burner which has _ been 
adopted is of the short chimney 


type, where the flame comes in di- 
rect contact with the cooking uten- 
sil. With the exception of a few 
minor improvements in appearance 
and quality of materials, the new 
burner is identical to one which has 
been marketed for nearly eleven 
years by one of the divisions of 
American Stove Company. 

For many years this big com- 
pany has been keeping close check 
on the performance of the many 
types of oil cook stoves that are 
manufactured by itself and others. 
The selection and improvement of 
a single type of oil burner is the 
result of this investigation com- 
bined with hundreds of tests that 


were made during that period. 

‘The improved burner is to be 
designated and advertised as the 
Lorain High Speed Oil Burner, re- 
gardless of the make or type of 
stove to which it is attached. The 
name “Lorain” is stamped into the 
burner in several places, including 
the front of the blue enameled 
chimney. In addition, the burner 
is further identified as the product 
of American Stove Company by a 
brass-rimmed wheel 
with a red-enameled center. 


wick-raising 


The name “Lorain” and the “Red 
Wheel’’ have both been consistently 
advertised in the leading publica- 
tions of the country by American 
Stove Company as_ identification 
marks and symbols of high quality 
in connection with their line of Gas 
Ranges equipped with the Lorain 
Oven Heat Regulator. 

Officials of the company state 
that only after they had unani- 
mously agreed that the J!orain 
High Speed Oil Burner represented 
in their opinion the most efficient 
type of oil burning device on the 
market did they dignify it with the 
name “Lorain” and give it the 
“Mark of the Red Wheel,” both of 
which have gained world renown in 
the field of cooking appliances. 
Ten-Year Guarantee on Inner Com- 

bustion Tube. 

The claims made for the Lorain 
High. Speed Oil Burner are many. 
Officials of American Stove Com- 
pany consider the strongest claim 
for superiority to be the ten-year 
guarantee which is placed on the 
inner combustion tube. Those who 
are familiar with the construction 
of oil cook stoves know that prac- 
tically the only complaint ever reg- 
istered against the short chimney 
type of burner concerns the life of 
this vital part. 

This problem was, therefore, one 
of the first and the most difficult 
that American Stove Company un- 
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dertook to solve. There are many 
so-called heat-resisting metals on 
the market, and many processes for 
impregnating base metals with heat- 
resisting qualities. So great, how- 
ever, is the heat given off by the 
Lorain Burner that for many 
months the company despaired of 
ever finding a metal or process that 
would enable the inner combustion 
tube to withstand the intense heat 
of the flame. 

After many experiments in the 
laboratories of the company a sub- 
stance was finally discovered that 
gave the desired results. This ma- 
terial has been given the name **Ve- 
suvius Metal.” All Lorain High 
Speed Oil Burners will have inner 
combustion tubes made of “Vesu- 
vius Metal” and will be unqualified- 
ly guaranteed not to burn out with- 
in a ten-year period. With this 
major problem solved the company 
feels it has a burner as near per- 
fect as can be made. 

Simple in Construction. 

The construction of the Lorain 
3urner is extremely simple. There 
are only two principal assembled 
parts to the burner—the chimney- 
assembly and the burner-assembly. 
The chimney-assembly consists of 
three main elements—the inner 
combustion-tube, the outer combus- 
tion-tube and the chimney-casing. 
These main parts are all separable, 
being held together by two cross- 
rods which pass through all three 
parts at right angles. These cross- 
rods are held in place by removable 
brass hoods. 

The burner-assembly is built up 
of 6 main parts—the wick-chamber, 
the wick (with carrier attached), 
the removable burner-heac, the 
wick-stop, the wick-raising cevice, 
and the chimney-raising device. The 
wick-raising device and the chim- 
ney-raising device are integral parts 
of the wick-chamber. The wick- 
wick-stop, and removable burner- 
head are all quickly detachable. 

There are only two principal mov- 
ing parts to the burner—the wick- 
raising device (with wick) and the 
chimney-raising device (with chim- 
ney). The chimney and the chim- 
ney-raising device are operated only 
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when the burner is lighted or the 

flame extinguished. Thus it is 

plainly discernible that the [Lorain 

High Speed Burner is extremely 

simple in design and construction. 
The Chimney. 

The chimney-casing, the visible 
part of the chimney assembly, is 
stamped from steel by dies. It is 
beautifully finished in a heavy dark- 
blue porcelain enamel with a white 
stippled band around the center up- 
on which is embossed the name 
“Lorain.” 

Every oil cook stove equipped 


with the Lorain High Speed (il 





Cut-a-way View of Lorain High 
Speed Oil Burner—1. Inner Combus- 
tion Tube. 2. Chimney. 3. Lock-Nut 
for Wick-Stop. 4. Wick-Stop. 5. The 
Ped Wick-adjusting Wheel. 6. Ratchet 
Wheel. 7. Chimney Raiser Handle. 8. 
Outer Wick Tube. 9. Feed Pipe. 10. 
Feed Pipe Cap. 11. Wick Carrier. 12. 
Lorain Wick. 13. Removable Head. 
14. Inner Wick-Tube. 15. Outer Com- 
-tustion Tube. 


Burner will have one burner equip- 
ped with a Giant Chimney. This 
Giant Chimney is interchangeable 
and will fit any burner on the stove. 

The Giant Chimney, with the 
exception of a shield at the bottom, 
is a duplicate of the standard chim- 
ney although, of course, larger in 
diameter. The shield referred to 
is in effect a third combustion tube 
which completely surrounds the two 
combustion tubes of the standard 
chimney. 

At first glance it might be diff- 
cult for anyone but an expert to 
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determine how this shield increases 
the heat-efficiency of the burner. 
The explanation is simple. The 
shield prevents the radiation of heat 
outward toward the chimney, but 
reflects and concentrates the heat 
downward against the wick and ex- 
posed burner-parts, thus generat- 
ing more gas which naturally in- 
heat. Careful tests 
made of the Lorain Giant Chimney 
have proved conclusively that it 
does increase the heat of the stand- 
ard burner. 

The advantages of the 
changeable Giant Chimney are ob- 
It enables the housewife to 


creases the 


inter- 


vious. 
use any burner on her range for 
extra rapid cooking. It also elimi- 
nates the trouble and expense of 
having to buy special wicks and 
parts, a fault found with other types 
of Giant Burners now on the mar- 
ket. 
The Wick Chamber. 

All parts of the wick-chamber 
unmersed in oil are made of solid 
brass, as is also the wick-raising 
device. The bottom of the wick- 
chamber is heavily reinforced with 
a solid brass ring securely fastened 
into place, eliminating all chance of 
leakage. The outer wick tube clears 
the wick by 5/16 inch so that there 
is no possible chance of wick-stick- 
ing from that source. 

The inner wick tube over which 
the wick and wick-carrier slide has 
longitudinal corrugations which re- 
duce the friction of operation by 
50 per cent., This construction and 
other features enable the maker to 
claim for the Lorain Burner com- 
plete freedom from wick-sticking. 

Removable Burner-Head. 

The removable burner-head is 
made of terne-plate and therefore 
will not “freeze” to the brass wick- 
chamber onto which it screws. The 
detachable feature of the burner- 
head enables the user to get at the 
wick and wick-chamber quickly and 
easily, this being an exclusive and 
patented feature of the Lorain 
Burner. 

The Chimney Raising Device. 

The chimney-raising device is ex- 
tremely simple yet efficient. There 
is nothing to get out of order or 
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adjustment. A small nickel-plated 
handle operated from the front of 
the burner turns an eccentric disc 
that raises and lowers the center 
rod upon which the chimney assem 
bly rests. The eccentric dise is flat 
tened on one part of its permhery 
to establish a seat to hold the chim 
ney in a raised position. The oper 
ation is positive. 
The Wick Stop. 

The Wick stop of the 

Burner is both unique and efficient. 


Lorain 


4 4 - 1 . 
It consists otf a perforated cone 


equipped with radially extending 


arms that automatically determine 


the lighting point and maximum 
burning-height of the wick, which 
with the Lorain Burner are one and 
the same. The wick-stop is equip 


ped with an all-brass  wing-1nut 


which screws onto a steel tube. ‘The 


metals being of an entirely different 


nature, the nut can not “freeze” to 
the tube, making the wick-stop easy 
to remove at all times. The wick 
stop cannot be incorrectly applied, 
and after once applied it does not 
This 


is another exclusively, patented fea 


require further adjustment. 


ture of the Lorain Burner. 

All Lorain High Speed Oil Bur 
ners take one size and grade of 
sold 


wick, This wick will also be 


under the Lorain. Lorain 


Wicks, the maker states, are made 


name 


of an exceptionally high-grade cot 
ton, are extra heavy in weight, give 
long life and a steady flame, and 
do not require frequent. triniming. 
Lorain Wicks will be sold in indi- 
vidual cartons lithographed in three 
colors. 
Facts of the Campaign. 

stove 


Although there are six 


manufacturing divisions of Ameri 
can Stove Company, only five man 
ufacture oil cook stoves. These five 
National 
Division of Lorain, Ohio; Dangler 


Stove 


are the Stove Company 


Cleve- 
Stove 


Company Division, 
Ohio; New 
Company Division, Cleveland, 
Ohio; George M. Clark & Com- 
pany Division, Chicago, IIL, and the 
Quick Meal Stove Company Divi- 


land, Process 


sion, St. Louis, Mo. 
Each make a full 


line of oil cook stoves equipped 


division will 
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High Speed Oil 
These stoves will be mar- 


with the Lorain 
burner, 
keted through regular jobber and 
dealer channels. \_ big, ‘iational 
advertising campaign began in Jan- 
More than a half-hundred 


publications are being used, includ 


uary. 


ing practically all the well-known 
national and state farm papers. 

The campaign is being supple 
mented by a free service to all deal- 
ers, including window-trims, book- 
lets, folders, movie slides, electro 
types, outdoor banners, and a deal- 
ers’ newspaper ad-service, 

(sreat success is already assured 
say officials of the Company, al 
though this was largely anticipated 
hecause of the unequalled achieve- 
ment of American Stove Company 
in the Gas Range field with the Lo 
leat This 
measures and auto- 


rain Oven Regulator. 


device, which 
matically controls the oven heat of 
a gas range oven, was officially an 
nounced to the trade less than six 
ago, 
and unique national advertising it 


years Backed by consistent 
has gained tremendous headway, in 
fact nothing in the stove world has 


ever equalled its quick success. 


Ventilate Your Kitchen as 
You Cook, Says Authority. 
“We 


ment which has a stove but no pipe 


have a_ kitchenette apart 
has been put on,” writes an mnquirer 


“As [oun 


vas, especially 


to the Chicago Tribune. 
derstand it, burnt 
manufactured gas, has a deadly pot- 
son. The constant use of a stove 
without a pipe is dangerous to a 
person’s health, is it not? 

“T try to keep some ventilation 
in the place while baking the nec 


essary things, but always votice | 


‘feel drowsy afterwards, 


“\Why do they allow stoves to be 
put in places where they cannot put 
stovepipes up?” 

To this inquiry Dr. W. H. Evans, 
the newspaper's — health 
makes the following pertinent com- 


expert, 


ment: 
“When gas burns it makes car- 
bonic acid and water and some 


traces of carbon monoxide end of 


other gases. 
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“Tf no gas leaks and the burning 
gas gets plenty of air, not much 


carbon monoxide will be formed 
and not much gas will escape un- 
burned, 

“Assuming that these faults have 
heen guarded against, the colorless 
odorless smoke from a gas stove 
no more harmful than smoke from 
other fires. In fact, it is slightly 
less so because the smoke of other 
fires makes more soot and the odors 
irritate the eyes and air passages, | 
agree with you, it should be against 
the law to build any indoor fire- 
place without a smokestack, whether 
the fire is made with coal, wood, 
peat or gas. 

“Keep on ventilating your kitch- 


en well as you cook,” 


The Sort of Man Who Is Aiways 
Wanted Everywhere. 
Wanted 


and rapid promotion; a man who 


\ man for hard work 


can find things to be done without 
the help of a manager and three as- 
sistants. 

\ man who gets to work on time 
in the morning and does not imperil 
the lives of others in an attempt to 
be the first out of the office at night. 

A man who ts neat in appearance 
and does not sulk for an hour’s over- 
time in emergencies. 

A man who listens carefully when 
he is spoken to and asks only enough 
questions to insure the accurate car- 
rying out of instructions. 

\ man who moves quickly and 
makes as little noise as possible 
about it. 

A man who looks you straight in 
the eye and tells the truth every 
time. 

A man who does not pity himself 
for having to work. 

A man who is cheerful, courteous 
to every one and determined to 
“make good.” 

A man who, when he does not 
know, don’t know,” and 
when he is asked to do anything 


says, “I'll try.” 


says, “I 


Too many men try to play the 
game of business without knowing 
the rules of business. 
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Events and Progress of the Hardware Trade. 


What the Retailers, Jobbers and Manufacturers Are Doing 
Latest Selling Methods and Experiences of Successful Men. 


Are There Too Many Retailers? 
Asks U.S. Chamber of Commerec 

So frequently has the question 
been asked or the assertion made 
that there are too many retailers 
that it seems advisable to examine 
the situation with some eye to the 
underlying facts, says the U. 5. 
Chamber of Commerce, which 
analyzes the question as follows: 

We are confronted with a serious 
difficulty in the first place to deter- 
mine whether or not there are too 
many retailers because so far as we 
can discover no one today in_ this 
country can state even approxi- 
mately how many retailers there are 
in any particular line of business. 
ligures collected by the Census Bu- 
reau are useless since they relate 
only to the number of persons em- 
ployed and not to the number of 
establishments while private inves- 
tigations are not enough compre- 
hensive. 

It may be that there are too many 
retailers in certain lines, but there 
is no proof of it and it remains a 
matter of individual opinion. As 
opposed to this view we have the 
indubitable fact that a retailer who 
is making a living is providing a 
convenience which the public is sup- 
porting. Since that really is all that 
a merchant does or can be expected 
to do, it resolves the problem into 
one of necessity and how is it to be 
determined or who is to determine 
whether or not a given establish- 


? 


ment is necessary or unnecessary : 

We find it impossible to arrive at 
a clear definition of necessity. Is it 
to be based upon population per 
square mile? Is it to be based upon 
linear distances apart? Is it to be 


2 


based upon average annual income : 
Or is it to be based upon a combina- 
tion of all these factors? And if so, 
what “weight” shall each of them 
carry in establishing their relative 
importance? Corsets, we may as- 
sume, are sold through too many 


retailers’ stores; but wash goods 
and blankets and hosiery and cre- 
tonnes usually are sold in the same 
establishments, yet we find it im- 
possible to decide that the same 
number of establishments are neces- 
sary for the sale of both corsets and 
wash goods, while it is equally diffi- 
cult to decide which of many com- 
modities is to govern in denoting 
the number of dry goods establish- 
ments. 

Kach of the articles of commerce 
is subject to a different demand, yet 
many of them must be sold through 


the same types of stores. Facts of 
this sort cannot be denied their full 
meaning in discussing this question. 
It must be looked at broadly or we 
shall fail in reaching correct con- 
clusions. Books and butter have 
equal rights to consideration in de- 
termining the number of establish- 
ments devoted to their sale, yet the 
facts which determine the economic 
Hard- 


ware and hair nets bear little resem- 


need are wholly different. 


blance to each other in consumers’ 
demand, yet they are sold often in 
the same establishments. 


Pennsylvania - Atlantic Seaboard Convention 
Shows $1,000,000 Exhibit to Record Gathering. 


Four Hundred Exhibitors Help to Make Philadelphia 


Meeting Most Successful in Association’s History. 


LTH $1,000,000 worth of 


hardware on exhibit, and 
with 400 exhibitors and many hun- 
dred hardware dealers on hand, the 
twenty-second annual convention 
of the Pennsylvania and Atlantic 
Seaboard Hardwae: Association, 
held the past week in Philadelphia, 
proved the most successful in the 
history of the organization. 

The sessions and exhibits were 
held in the Commercial Museum. 
The great gathering was formally 
opened Monday morning with an 
address of welcome by Dr. kK. J. 
Cattell, field director of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Dr. Cattell in 
his address of welcome to the dele- 
movies 


gates predicted that the 


would play a powerful part = in 
bringing trade to this country from 
Kurope and the Near East in 
enormous volume during the next 
five years. Better transportation 
and extended credit are the things 
needed to make this condition a 
fact, he asserted. 

Ernest Johannesen, president of 
the association, responded, and the 


invocation was asked by Rev. J. E. 
Crowther, pastor of Arch Street 
Methodist Church. 

This was followed by an address 
by Horatio S. 
North Wayne 


“Peptimistic Actomism.” Mr, 


karle, president, 


Tool Company, on 


icarle discussed government trans- 
portation of farm products and 
predicted that such a system would 
result in unbounded prosperity for 
the country. He also predicted that , 
the vear 1924 would be the greatest 
in history for general business in 
the country. 

“In adapting themselves to 
changing conditions, such as exist 
today,” said the speaker, “business 
men should see cross-eyed, as in 
that way they could look about in 
all directions, instead of getting into 
a rut by looking straight ahead. 
Many business houses through un- 
willingness to put in new goods 
should be labeled antique shops.” 

Monday evening in the ball room 
of the Bellvue-Stratford Hotel, Dr. 
Russell H. Conwell, president of 


Temple University, delivered his 
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famous address, “Acres of Dia- 
monds.”’ 

The opening business session -was 
held Tuesday morning, at which the 
president’s annual message was de- 
livered. 


Part of Annual Report of President 
Ernest Johannesen. 


But twelve brief months have passed 
since we last met in convention here in 
Philadelpha, celebrating the twenty-first 
birthday of this Association. This was 
a memorable event in the history of the 
PASHA, inasmuch as it was the best 
convention and largest and finest exhibi- 
tion ever held. We are here this day to 
celebrate the twenty-second anniversary 
of our Association. The Association has 
steadily and soundly grown and increased 
to supremacy. Twenty-two years of un- 
selfish service rendered by our members 
and the efficient work of our Secretary 
has gained for this Association the en- 
viable reputation of being the largest and 
one of the most progressive of retail 
associations. Co-operation is the secret 
of success in all lines. We owe a debt of 
gratitude to those pioneers of our asso- 
ciation who dug deep and laid that solid 
foundation on which our Association is 
built. Service is the keystone of our 
structure. 

At the 1922 convention you honored 
me with the highest office the Associa- 
tion can give. It was the first time in 
the history of our Association that a 
member from Maryland was selected for 
this responsible position. I have _ en- 
deavored to measure up to the high 
standard the Association has set and 
trust you will have no regrets for con- 
ferring this trust in me. The work has 
been a pleasure and an inspiration. My 
aim and purpose has always been to con- 
tinue the sound policy of former presi- 
dents to increase our membership and be 
of greater service to our members and 
practice efficiency and economy. The fol- 
lowing limited summary is submitted 
with the view of informing our mem- 
bers as to the nature of the Association 
work, its scope and the unlimited variety 
of its service. It is not intended to be 
a complete resumé of its operations. Our 
Secretary and Field Secretary will sub- 
mit reports of their work which will 
cover more of the details. 

The PASHA showed a net gain of 171 
members since last February. Total 
membership to date is 2,057. This gain 
is largely due to the active interests of 
the members, our Secretary and Field 
Secretary, together with the activities of 
our associate members. Numerical 
strength is not the only means by which 
we measure progress, for numbers count 
for naught except they work together 
and bear fruit. We are now reaping the 
fruits of our labor as manifested by this 
convention and exhibition. 

Benerits: The membership is realiz- 
ing more than ever before the great 
benefits that may be derived from their 
Association. More than 20 separate dis- 
tinct services are being rendered by the 
Association and the Secretary and Field 
Secretary have been kept busy through- 
out the year giving valuable information 
to the numerous inquiries of all sorts 
and rendering other valuable service to 
members. 

Frecp Service: This has become one of 
the most valuable services the Associa- 
tion renders. Our Field Secretary has 


done noble work in conducting group 
meetings, installing and assisting in ac- 
counting systems, soliciting insurance 
and in many other ways has been of real 
service to the members. Our Field Sec- 
retary has been of valuable assistance 
in conducting the preliminaries and ar- 
rangements of this exhibition. He has 
assumed the role of floor manager. 


Group MEETINGS: Have done more to 
acquaint our membership with the Asso- 
ciation benefits and gain the friendship 
and good-will of fellow members than 
any other means could do. They bring 
together merchants from far and near to 
discuss problems in common; they create 
goodfellowship and _ gain _ confidence 
among members, 24 group meetings were 
held in our territory during the past 
year. It was my privilege and pleasure 
to attend some of these and I am pleased 
to report that all of these meetings were 
well attended and the keenest interest 
manifested by members. I greatly appre- 
ciate the cordial welcome accorded me 





Ernest Johannesen. 


at all these meetings and the ready re- 
sponse by members to co-operate in fos- 
tering and furthering the Association 
work. The motion picture machine 
which the Executive Committee author- 
ized our Field Secretary to purchase has 
been a most valuable asset at these group 
meetings. We trust these meetings will 
be continued with even greater interest 
and benefits during the coming year. 

CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION: Have 
become a permanent plank in our Asso- 
ciation’s platform. Each year they have 
grown in magnitude and _ importance. 
They are of prime importance to our 
merchants and cannot be dispensed with. 
They are the staff of life of our Asso- 
ciation. This exhibition is the greatest 
ever undertaken and accomplished. About 
75 per cent of the exhibitors at last 
year’s exhibition had signed contracts to 
exhibit again with us this year; this is a 
manifestation of the worth of our exhi- 
bitions. Manifest your appreciation of 
their loyal support by placing your or- 
ders with them on the exhibition floor. 
They are they who make our exhibi- 
tion a success. 

DreAMS REALIzED: For years past it 
has been the hope and aim of retailers 
to get closer co-operation with the manu- 
facturers and jobbers. This hope, we 
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believe, has at last been realized. We ac- 
cepted the invitation to attend the twen- 
ty-eighth annual convention of the Na- 
tional Hardware Association and the 
American Hardware Manufacturers’ 
Association held at Atlantic City, October 
17th to 20th of last year. Your Secretary 
and President were given a cordial wei- 
come and accorded the privilege of the 
floor. This is a step forward in the 
direction of Association co-operation 
The tide has turned from antagonism and 
envy to the channels of closer co-opera- 
tion. The jobbers have pledged them- 
selves to assist the retailers and work 
with them, being fully cognizant that the 
retailers’ problems are theirs as well and 
the success of one depends on the suc- 
cess of the other. We must work to- 
gether for the good of all. 


Tue Nationa Retam Harpware 
Association Concress, held at Chicago 
last June 19th to 23rd, was attended by 
twenty-four delegates from our Associa- 
tion which was the largest delegation in 
attendance. Roll call at each meeting 
showed 100 per cent present, which was 
a fine record from such a large body. 
Every delegate was on the job every 
time and all the time. It was the best 
National Congress ever held and proved 
of great benefit to all. We are pleased 
to report of our hearty co-operation with 
the National body. 


Unitep States CHAMBER OF Com- 
MERCE being affiliated with this great 
body, your Secretary and President at- 
tended the tenth annual meeting in Wash- 
ington, D. C., May 15th to 18th, 1929, 
Much constructive work was done at 
this meeting and many interesting ad- 
dresses were delivered. The corner-stone 
for the new Chamber Building was 
placed in connection with this annual 
event. 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE: Under the 
direction of Secretary of Commerce, Mr. 
Herbert Hoover called a conference in 
Washington, D. C., April 12th, 1922, to 
secure a list of trade associations that 
would furnish voluntarily to the Depart- 
ment the classes of statistical informa- 
tion asked for, to discuss and consider 
means and methods for collecting and 
forwarding to the Secretary of Com- 
merce for dissemination of statistical in- 
formation. Your Secretary and Presi- 
dent attended this meeting and we are 
pleased to report of our Association’s 
co-operation in this work. 

AssocrIATE MEMBERSHIP was inaugur- 
ated at our last convention for the first 
time. This new venture has met with a 
ready response from our traveling mis- 
sionaries and is proving a great success 
—111 members have enrolled in this rank 
and the membership is still growing. We 
appreciate the good work:they have done 
and the fine words they have spoken ir 
our behalf. They have been of great 
service and valuable assistance to our 
members. We invite all traveling repre- 
sentatives of manufacturers and jobbers 
together with sales managers to become 
affiliated with us. It will be to our 
mutual benefit. 

HarpwarE News: Continues to show 
marked improvement under the able and 
efficient leadership of Mr. E. G. Baltz. 
This publication is of great value to our 
members in keeping them informed on 
the Association’s activities and current 
news pertaining to our territory. The 
news matter and advertisements are of 
special interest. The financial condition 
of this department is in a healthy state. 
We ask your co-operation in this work, 
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thereby rendering a service to yourself 
and your Association. 

CHANGE OF EXECUTIVE _CoMMITTEE : 
On account of the resignation from the 
Executive Committee of Mr. F. W. War- 
riner, Mr. Harry L. Imler of Elizabeth, 
New Jersey, was appointed to succeed 
Mr. Warriner to serve until this annual 
meeting. It is with deep sorrow and 
regret that we lost through death our 
beloved friend, Mr. J. M. Kohlmeier. 
His faithful and untiring services have 
done much to build this Association. We 
also mourn the loss by death of Mr. 
Rockwell of New Jersey and Mr. Ma- 
ginni of Braddock, Pa. 

REcoMMENDATIONS: I beg to recom- 
mend the adoption and fulfillment of the 
resolutions of the National Retail Hard- 
ware Association relative to Association 
Ideals; Distribution Costs; Community 
Development, Simplification, Stock Turn 
and Decimal Pricing and Packing. These 
resolutions are essential to create and 
maintain the high standard of retail 
hardware merchandising. 


Reports were then presented by 
Secretary Sharon E. Jones, Field 
Secretary W. G. Pearce and Treas- 
urer Charles W. Scarborough. 
Then followed an address on *Bet- 
ter Merchandising” by Martin L. 
Pierce, research and _ promotion 
manager, Hoover Suction Sweeper 
Company. Secretary Jones gave a 
very interesting report. 

Some Activities Reported by Secre- 
tary Sharon E. Jones. 


The net gain in membership during the 
past four years has been exactly 100%, 
a record made by no other retail hard- 
ware association in the United States. 
Of this alone we should be and are 
proud, but we are not satisfied, for there 
remain over 1,500 hardware merchants 
eligible to membership in our territory 
that should be gathered in, and as an 
association we have not fulfilled our du- 
ties toward these men until we have 
individually and personally presented the 
claims of our association upon them. 

During the year over 900 of our mem- 
bers have attended the group meetings, 
the value of which to them as individuals 
is exceeded only by the value of our 
annual convention to those who attend. 
It is my opinion that this new feature of 
our work will prove to be one of the 
strongest and most durable pillars in our 
foundation. 


Requests for information on various 
subjects by the members, of which there 
were 936, were of more than 57 varieties, 
yes, vastly more, and of incalculable 
value to those seeking the information. 
We have testimonials from many to this 
effect, many of whom stated in dollars 
and cents its value to them, in amounts 
ranging as high as $500 in cases where 
the real saving could be computed, to 
say nothing of the value of tips on “fake 
schemes” and promotions of which they 
were warned. Nevertheless, it is a 
lamentable fact that Barnum’s statement, 
that “there is a sucker born every min- 
ute,” is substantiated by the unthoughtful 
actions of some of the members of our 
association. 

_Auditing of freight bills must sound 
like a matter too small to trifle with, for 
only 81 members took advantage of this 


service last year, notwithstanding our 
repeated attempts to show the importance 
of auditing all freight bills as evidenced 
by the returns to those who have taken 
advantage of this feature of our work. 
It is true that we only recovered 12 
claims against the railroad companies 
the past year, but it meant an average of 
$30 per claim and cost the members noth- 
ing. On this point I want to say that the 
largest business concerns in this country 
believe absolutely in the efficiency of our 
audit department. One large shipper in 
Pittsburgh recovers an average of $12,- 
000 per year against the railroad com- 
panies in over-charges. 

Bargain lists of surplus stocks and 
discarded fixtures.—We are safe in say- 
ing that 75% of the articles published in 
our bargain lists find a purchaser, and 
yet less than 5% of our members take 
advantage of our free offer to help them 
dispose of their dead stock and convert 
it into cash, and giving place to new and 
salable goods. 





Sharon E. Jones. 


Field service is by far the most valu- 
able service rendered by our association. 
All members, whether their business be 
large or small, appreciate this fact, so 
that their demands upon the time of our 
Field Secretary is ever increasing. The 
possibilities of association service in this 
department are unlimited and must result 
in strengthening and perpetuating our 
association. 

Accounting systems made by our Na- 
tional Retail Hardware Association are 
being rapidly adopted by our members 
and the hardware dealers all over the 
country. Our report shows that over 300 
members purchased accounting supplies 
from our National Association the past 


year. No other accounting system 
equals it. 
Hardware Mutual Insurance. — No 


hardware secretary’s reports would be 
complete without some reference to this 
the oldest, strongest, most attractive 
feature of association work. The one 
feature which has always yielded large 
cash dividends to our members, reduced 
their insurance rates, affording a maxi- 
mum protection at the minimum cost. 
This department enjoys the loyal support 
of our membership. We are told that 
our hardware mutual companies are car- 
rying over $300,000,000 of insurance on 
the properties of hardware merchants. 
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Interesting addresses followed by 
5S. R. Miles on “Store Records’”— 
a message from the National Retail 
Hardware Association and 
“Higher Education and Industry,” 
by John M. Thomas, president of 
Pennsylvania State College. 

Tuesday afternoon was “Ladies’ 
Day” at the exhibition hall, fea- 
tured by a band concert and prize 
drawing contests, and Tuesday 
night was observed by a theater 
party enjoyed by members, wives 
and guests. 

A question box challenged the in- 
terest of the delegates Wednesday 
morning, an address by Martin L. 
Pierce on “Relation of Turnover to 
Net Profit” following. 

Part of Address of Martin L. Pierce. 





The prosperity of the merchant must 
come in one of four ways: (1) Increased 
number of sales; (2) increased mark-up; 
(3) reduced percentage of overhead; 
(4) more rapid turnover. At this time 
increased sales are difficult. An increased 
mark-up is impossible. Reduction of 
percentage of overhead is apt to cripple 
the efficiency of the business. One vul- 
nerable point left for the dealer is to 
speed up his turnover. Turnover is the 
figure that will be obtained by dividing 
the amount of sales at cost during any 
period of time by the average investment 
for that time. 

As already stated the depression be- 
ginning in 1920 compelled manufactur- 
ers and retail organizations to seek new 
methods of distribution. In order to in- 
crease the turnover which is the key to 
merchandising success today, six things 
are being done. The first three of these 
relate to reduction: 

First, new models. In practically every 
forward-looking manufacturing organ- 
ization new merchandise is being brought 
out. The Paige Motor Car Company is 
introducing its small car, the Jewett, to 
the public. Wrigley has recently put 
his “P-Ks” on the market. The Conklin 
Pen Company are now marketing a pen 
cil similar to Ever-Sharp. Reports indi- 
cate that the public is taking this new 
merchandise readily. 

Second, new features are being added 
to old models. The Adler Company re- 
cently introduced the “McBedwin” finish 
for men’s clothes and advertised it na- 
tionally. Talking machine companies 
have recently introduced a radical new 
model known as the “Console.” The May- 
tag Company is bringing out a new ma- 
chine with what they call the “gyrafoam” 
principle. 

Third, lower cost of manufacturing. 
The value of cost departments is being 
felt today as never before. The account- 
ant is actually coming into his own. 
Labor costs are being reduced by getting 
a larger result from labor. Labor-sav- 
ing machinery is being introduced wher- 
ever it is possible to install it. Waste 
in every form is looked upon as a com- 
mercial crime. 

In the second group we have the sales 
problems. The first under this is in- 
creased sales efficiency. The Sellers Com- 
pany is now making a number of sales 
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of car load lots which represent a pur- 
chase price of approximately $7,500 by 
showing the dealer from an analysis of 
the territory how these quantities can be 
sold. These quantities are being dis- 
posed of by what is known as the resale 
method of merchandising, going to the 
homes of the user and finding the pros- 
pect. 

Second, more effective advertising. 
Under this head also comes such work 
as the Advance-Rumely Company do in 
their sale school. These schools have 
brought out the following features in 
their tractors: 

Lowest fuel cost. 

Lowest upkeep. 

Longest average life. 

Reasonable price. 

Triple heat control. 

period of falling prices is no time 
to use institutional advertising copy. 
Successful advertising today can be put 
over only by using merchandising copy. 
By this is meant using the same argu- 
ments in advertising that are being put 
over by a salesman in his selling talks. 
The advertising being put over by the 
Fuller Brush Company is a typical case 
of merchandising advertising. 

In the kitchen cabinet field one manu- 
facturer stuck to educational advertis- 
ing and the other adopted merchandising 
advertising eighteen months ago with the 
result that the one using the merchandis- 
ing advertising copy continued to in- 
crease its business while the other one 
has had a decrease in business of 54 per 
cent. 

Third, greater dealer co-operation. In 
order to put over a successful resale 
program the district manager or sales- 
men in charge of a given territory must 
be able and willing to do the following 
things : 

He must be able to secure a progres- 
sive dealer, one that will go all the way 
with the distributor or manufacturer. 
He must be able to size up the possibili- 
ties of a territory. This can be done by 
selling the Chamber of Commerce, avail- 
able statistics for the community, or in 
some other reliable way find out the 
volume of business to be expected. He 
must be able to pick out the selling fea- 
tures of his merchandise and be able to 
instruct the dealer and his salesmen re- 
garding these features. He must know 
intimately the company’s advertising and 
be able to sell it to the dealer and his 
customers. 


> Cre Wit 


Another message from the Na- 
tional Retail Hardware Association 
was next on the program—this be- 
ing the address on “Distribution 
Costs” by President C. H. Casey. 

Thursday was given over to a 
question box and a discussion of 
legal questions, conducted by Elton 
J. Buckley, attorney, following 
which an address on “Paint and 
Varnish vs. the Consumers’ 
Budget”’ was made by C. Dunning 
French. 

Part of Address of C. Dunning French. 


Paint and varnish should of necessity 
be in the individual’s budget, just as it 
is necessary that it should be in the 
community’s budget. Many items are 
included temporarily in budgets, but as 


conditions change certain things are elim- 
inated. We must place paint and var- 
nish products in the consumer’s budget 
so firmly that whether the country is at 
the height of prosperity or in the throes 
of panic, we will be assured that paint 
and varnish will be retained. 

The five essentials necessary for the 
manufacturer to develop and maintain 
are as follows: Quality of products; 
advertising; intelligent sales force; serv- 
ice, and national propaganda. 

Advertising — The manufacturer has 
been and is a great believer in Adver- 
tising, especially where it concerns his 
own particular brands, and it is just pos- 
sible that he has been so free with his 
Advertising Helps that the ones who re- 
ceive the greatest benefit from this class 
of advertising; namely, the dealers and 
jobbers, have not appreciated it to its 
fullest extent, or to put it in another 
way, have not made full use of the ex- 
tensive advertising which the manufac- 
turer has been willing to provide and 
still is. This statement is not made with 


the idea of offending any one, but I do 
personal 


know from experience that 





Hugh F. McKnight. 


when you receive something for noth- 
ing it is not appreciated as much as 
when you have to expend effort to ob- 
tain it. More attractive display adver- 
tising is being developed and will be, 
for use by all those who are willing to 
use and display it. 

Intelligent Sales Force—The success- 
ful salesman today is not an order-taker ; 
as a matter of fact, a successful salesman 
has never been merely an order-taker, 
but in the past through acts of friend- 
ship and close personal contact, he has 
sometimes written large orders without 


‘ actually being well-informed as to the 


products he was selling. Today this has 
changed. The salesman is the direct 
representative of the manufacturer, 
spreading the manufacturer’s ideas wher- 
ever he travels, teaching his customers 
how to sell, how to talk the products, 
what constitutes a good product and what 
an inferior one, how to decorate his win- 
dows, how to arrange stock, and many 
other points of information which were 
not considered essential in the selling 
game many years ago. 

National Propaganda Movements — 
There are two very essential forces 
working already for the instruction and 
education of the general public as to the 
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uses of paint and varnish. These two 
forces are the Paint-Up and Clean-y 
Campaign which is being “put on” daily 
in various sections of the country and 
the “Save the Surface” Campaign, 

The Paint-Up and Clean-''p js a 
movement in which a community as a 
whole is interested, as it not only shows 
how property valuations can be increased 
and how a community can be made more 
inviting for strangers to come and es- 
tablish their homes, but it also treats 
the subject from a sanitary viewpoint 
showing that necessarily if buildings and 
structures are properly painted, they 
must be kept clean and are clean. . 

The second great movement, the “Saye 
the Surface” Campaign, is one which js 
being exploited with the sole intention of 
educating the consuming public as to the 
protective and economic value of Paint 
and Varnish, and this movement in itself 
must be of the greatest help in placing 
our industry in the consumer’s budget. 

Both of these great movements are 
being supported financially by the Manu- 
facturers ; some financial assistance is be- 
ing received through the other classes: 
namely, the Salesmen, the Jobbers, Deal- 
ers, and Painters, but it is to be assumed 
that the greatest financial burden must 
be carried by the manufacturers, and we 
can state authoritatively that they are 
willing to do so, provided they can get 
co-operation of the other units in extend- 
ing this campaign by their individual 
effort. 


marked 
Thursday including a 
theater party for the ladies in the 


Special social features 


afternon, 


afternoon and the annual ball in the 
evening. 

The closing business _ sessions , 
were held Friday, when officers for 
the coming year were elected. His- 
torical Philadelphia was explored to 
the fullest enjoyment during the 
convention, during a 
sight-seeing tour carried out Friday 
afternoon. The great convention 
closed with the banquet of past 
officers at the Bellvue-Stratford 
Hotel, Friday evening, though off- 
cially ending with the meeting of 
the Executive Committee, Saturday 
morning. 


especially 








| Heard and Seen 


The exhibits number about 400. 
The decorations beautifully 
arranged in the immense Commer- 














were 


cial Museum. 

From a general canvass of the 
exhibitors it is easily seen that the 
increased production for 1923-1924 
will far exceed the expectations of 
the most liberal optimist. The at- 
tendance from the opening day was 
a happy sight and the representa- 
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tives were all kept busy with pros- 
pects. It is said the sales from this 
convention will near and possibly 
exceed two million dollars. 

To Sharon E. Jones, manager of 
the association, is due praise of the 
highest order. He is to be compli- 
mented for the success of the ex- 
hibit, which is unprecedented. Mr. 
N. G. Pierce, floor manager, per- 
formed his duties in a remarkable 
fashion. His untiring efforts to 
please has made for him many 
friends with the “conventionites.” 


Four hundred of the prominent 
manufacturers were on hand with 
the exhibits and the furnace and 
stove manufacturers are realizing 
that they were overlooking a bet and 
are now exhibiting in a goodly num- 
ber. 

The arrangement committee ar- 
ranged a program of speakers that 
was well worth hearing, men of 
prominence, not only in Philadel- 
phia but country-wide. 

The entertainment committee kept 
its promise and made every minute 
one of jollification, which included 
humorous talks, dances, auto sight- 
seeing trips, luncheons and theater 
parties. About 250 prizes, ranging 
from $10 to $35, were given to the 
ladies. All ladies entering the con- 
vention were given tickets and the 
lucky ones were well repaid. 

Through the influence of the 
committee a special railroad fare 
was accomplished. The reduced 
fare, one and one-half dollars for 
a round trip, was granted from any 
point in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Delaware, Maryland and points east 
of Chicago and St. Louis and New 
England Passenger Association ter- 
ritory. 

It is worth while to mention that 
the entertainment committee’s selec- 
ucn of the Philadelphia Orchestra 
was well made. The waves of their 
notes throughout the hall were al- 
most constant from 10:30 a. m. till 
the close, 10:30 p.m. From a glance 
at the following program it will be 
seen that never before has anything 
been so elaborately arranged. 

Among the trade exhibiting are 
the following : 
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The Success Heater and Manu- 
facturing Company, Des Moines, 
lowa, Booth G-H displaying their 
Heavy Duty, Power Plus and Serv- 
ice Heater. 
znd up to Tuesday morning L. G. 
Colburn, sales manager, reported 


It was a busy booth 


some six hundred furnaces ordered. 
Those in attendance of their exhibit 
were: John P. Wagner, President ; 
1.. G. Colburn, sales manager; Stu- 
art Somer, heating engineer; N. H. 
Rand, special road representative ; 
Charles Wills, Canton distributor : 
John W. Young of New Brighton, 
Pennsylvania, dealer who is thor- 
oughly sold on the “Success,” and 
George Meyers of Mahoningtown, 
Pennsylvania. The doctor is a jolly 
chap and is there with a firm hand 
clasp and a smile that “wins.” L. 
G. Colburn is sure a hustler and has 
passed his quota of sales. He now 
has about twenty Knights of the 
Road selling Success Heaters. The 
writer told the latter that his booth 
looked like a bargain counter. 

The International Heater Com- 
pany, Utica, New York, exhibited 
a complete heating apparatus and 
the only one exhibiting _ boilers. 
Their booth 322-323 was in charge 
of M. H. Smith, Eastern manager, 
assisted by G. Howell Rogers, Bal- 
timore representative, Harry Garbe 
and F. E. Buckingham. Mr. James 
L. Carr, advertising manager, came 
on from Utica and admitted his trip 
was well repaid. He said that if 
orders were a shadow of success, 
the International Heater Company 
was in store for a successful future, 
especially 1923-1925. The writer 
received a copy of their ‘“Interna- 
tional 


Business,’ a comprehensive 


booklet on follow-up letters from 
dealers to consumers and many sug- 
gestive advertisements, electrotypes 
of which can be had free of cost by 
any International dealer. 

One feature in connection with 
shipment of all Internationals is that 
each one is completely assembled be- 
fore forwarded to the dealer. The 
ideas of Mr. Carr are well formed 
and progressive. 

The Lennox Furnace Company 
of Marshalltown, Iowa, occupied 
booth 21. Reports of many sales 
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were made, and it is without ques- 
tion that this exhibition will exceed 
their anticipation. Those in the 
booth were: Mr. R. T. 


general manager; C. H: 


Wasson, 
Schechter, 
Eastern sales manager; F. F. Pow- 
derly, J. D. Johnson Company, dis- 
tributor for the Lennox. 

It is learned that a new factory 
branch is now located at Pittsburgh 
and will take care of Western Penn- 
sylvania, Western New York, East- 
ern Ohio, Maryland and Virginia. 
The Lennox salesmen have a good 
furnace and are great boosters. C. 
wire and 
knows how to line up dealers. 


H. Schechter is a live 

The Fox Furnace 
(Sunbeam) of 
another exhibition 


Company 
Elyria, Ohio, was 
which attracted 
their furnaces 


attention. One of 


actually was burning coal, and it 
sure felt good the first night when 
Mr. Ed- 


ward Miller, who was in charge of 


it was chilly in the hall. 


this booth, is sure some talker and 
his aim is a minimum of thirty cars 
The Co-operative Foundry Com- 
pany of Rochester, New York, oc- 
cupied booth 146-147. Their ex- 
hibit comprised furnaces, gas and 
combination coal-gas ranges. 


Mr. Herbert V. 


charge of the booth, is their Penn- 


Jennings, in 
sylvania, Delaware and Maryland 
representative. He was ably assist- 
ed by Jacob Boyd. It is quite evi- 
dent that many Co-operatives will 
be shipped this and next year. 

The Klein Stove Company of 
for the A-B 


range, Leonard refrigerator; Phila- 


Philadelphia, agents 


delphia distributor for Keeley Stove 
Company of Columbus, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Caloric Stove Company, 
were well represented by Nathan 
Klein, Bill Habicht, Harry Klein, 
William Johnson and James Mc- 
The names of Bill Habicht 
and Jim McGaw are well known to 


Gaw. 


all stove men. 

The United States Register Com- 
pany of Battle Creek, Michigan, 
exhibited a full line of registers 
and castings. An enlarged factory 
plant is being completed in Albany, 
New York: Exhibit in charge of 
A. A. Stagg, assisted by A. B. 
Edgeworth. 
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Peck, Stow and Wilcox Com- 
pany of Southington, Connecticut, 
displayed a complete line of their 
products at booth No. 121. William 
Hughes, Eastern representative, was 
in charge. Those who were promi- 
nent at the convention were: S. S. 
Rand, advertising manager; John 
F, Dolan, F. S. Foster and H. R. 
Peckins. 

J. Wiss and Sons Company, New- 
ark, New Jersey, exhibited their 
products in a very attractive fash- 
ion in booth 189. Messrs. H. J. 
O’Grady and H. C. O’Hare were in 
charge. 

It is apparent from data collected 
that business for all manufacturers, 
especially those in the sheet metal 
and hardware, is coming in leaps 
and bounds, and the dealer who can 
not see this great coming of busi- 
ness surely is not a live wire. 

This convention, like all other 
conventions, is held for one pur 
pose, and that is to “bring home’ to 
the dealers new ideas, new thoughts 
and new methods which will equip 
him to compete with his neighbor 
and make him an up-to-date, pro- 
vressive and efficient dealer, so it 
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hehooves all dealers to visit the 
convention nearest his town and get 
all the good things that are being 
prepared and thought out for him 
by the experts who are untiring in 
their efforts to bring to the individ- 
ual dealer his just right. 

Mr. Dealer, get out of that rut, 
slap yourself on the back, and prom- 
ise that you will in Every Way, 
Every Day, read your trade jour- 
nals and keep step with what’s go- 
ing on in your industry, and patron 
ize advertising manufacturers, be 
cause they are helping you and will 
behind — their 
let it again be reiterated: 


merchandise. 
Attend 


the Conventions and read your 


stand 


l'rade Journals, 


AmertcAN Artisan booth No. 
25 was a busy little center, and 
visitors were entertained very fre 
quently. It is surprising how the 
name of “Dan Stern” still lives, es 
pecially in the hearts of the stove 
and furnace men. Many copies of 
\MERICAN ARTISAN and coated re 
prints of the stoves on exhibition 
in our Chicago office were distrib 
uted among the trade. These stoves 
date from the Sixteenth century. 


Celebrate 


25th Anniversary at Memorable Gathering. 


Des Moines Convention Brings Together Large Representation 
For Unusually Interesting Program and Fine Exhibits. 


hope MOINES gave itself over 
to the reception, February 13, 
14, 15 and 16, of the Iowa Retail 
Hardware Association, gathered to 
gether in twenty-fifth annual con 
vention, and the silver anniversary 
of the organization was the occa- 
sion of a fitting assembly—in num 
hers, worthwhile addresses and 
excellent exhibits of hardware 
products. 

It was the largest in attendance 
in the history of the association. A 
new record for orders and sales also 
was established. 

The convention and hotel head- 
quarters were at the Hotel Savery; 
the hardware exhibition at the Des 


Moines Coliseum, 


President J. B. McCarroll called 
the convention to order promptly at 
io a.m. Tuesday, and delivered the 
annual message. 


Part of Address of President J. B. 
McCarroll. 


We find the buying public, the daily 
press, many weeklies and popular maga 
zines quite disposed to complain that we 
retailers are to blame for high prices; 
that there is too great a disparity in the 
price that the farmer gets for his prod 
uce and the price he has to pay for what 
he buys. They say that he should not 
have to give 150 bushels of corn for a 
parlor heater or 100 bushels of corn for 
a cooking range, or 30 bushels of oats 
for a pair of shoes. No one can deny 
the truth of the statements, but to find 
a remedy or explain the cause of this 
discrepancy is a much more complicated 
matter. All kinds of criticisms are made, 
even to accusing the retailer of refusing 
to readjust his prices on goods purchased 
at peak prices. 
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High rents, wages, freight, taxes and 
other overheads. Neither do they con- 
sider the complicated service they de- 
mand. Goods must be delivered, charge 
accounts operated; a large variety of 
models and styles must be stocked. our 
location must be central, our show win- 
dows polished, our clerks well dressed 
and polite, deliveries must be prompt 
but how often does the customer stop to 
consider how expensive these things are 
and how much must be added to the 
price to pay for this elaborate service. 

Some of our business experts say that 
our main source of trouble in the pres- 
ent prices of goods lies with a faulty 
and expensive system of Distribution. 
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That there is too wide a spread between 
the original producer and the final con 
sumer. 

Others go so far as to say that 50 
cents of every dollar spent for necessi 
ties of life, food, clothing, hardware, 
etc., Is consumed in getting the goods 
distributed from the producer to con 
sumer, without any charge for raw mate 
rial, manufacture, capital invested, or 
profits to manufacturer, wholesaler ot 
retailer. Then all of these legitimate 
and necessary loadings have to be taken 
from the other 50 cents. 

With such a condition existing, both 
laborer and farmer find themselves giv 
ing their units of value, the day’s work 
and the bushel of corn for a very small 
return in the necessities of living 

Being the last step in the process of 
distribution, the buying public turn to us 
with their complaints, when the facts arc 
that we are as helpless in the matter as 
they. The large snowball of distribu- 
tion expense began when the raw prod 
uct was being hauled to the factory and 
it has been accumulating all along the 
line to the music of the high wages in 
the factory, expensive fuel and the over- 
head of the expensive plant. Then the 
same story to and through and from 
the jobber’s warehouse, until it reaches 
our shelves and is finally wrapped up on 
our counters, when it is up to us to ex 
plain to Mr. Consumer. About all we 
can tell hin is that we are not guilty 
No one has yet volunteered an explana 
tion that is explainable. 

One of the speakers at the Chicago 
Convention, talking on the subject of 
high distribution costs, says: 
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“| think I can say after conducting 
what was probably the most careful in- 
yestigation of business in all its relations, 
ever carried out in this country, that the 
surprising thing about business is not 
what we know about it, but what we 
don’t know about it. I wish we might 
have a ‘Know your own business’ cam- 

jgn in this country. It would be the 
most valuable educational campaign ever 

“i on. 
— some of us will endorse this 
opinion when we recall the difficulty we 
had in trying to fill out the questionnaire 
sent out from Washington which had 
the sanction and direction of our own 
National Office. 

This brings us back to earth and to 
our own stores. A more intensified cam 
paign for better accounting methods is 
to be carried on this coming season in 
all Association stores. The movement 
originated in the National Office and it 
will be carried on through the promo 
tion tactics of the State offices backed up 
by the personal work of the fieldman. As 
a result of one letter from the lowa 
office in December, more than fifty sets 
of Condensed Business Records were 
placed with lowa members. These sets 
for one year’s business are but samplers 
for the installation of the regular N. R. 
H. A. System of Accounting. And this 
set or something as good should be in- 
stalled in every hardware store in Iowa 
where sales for the year reach $15,000.00. 


A question box, conducted by FF. 
M. Healey, E. J. Pollock and W. 
D. Hunt, followed. 
of the early days of the lowa or 


Reminiscences 


ganization enthralled old members 
as well as new in the next number 
which followed, consisting of talks 
and messages by pioneer members. 

“What Is Profit?” was the theme 
of a highly instructive address by 
Hobert R. Beatty, former president 


of the Illinois Association, repre 


senting the National Association. 


Excerpts From Address of Hobert R. 
Beatty. 


Why are you in business? 

Ask the average man that question and 
you have him stumped. I took a walk 
around our little city a few days ago 
and asked ten of the leading business 
men that question and here are some of 
the answers. To run this store. To serve 
the public. Because I like it, ete. Not 
one told me the real answer. What are 
you in business for? T'll tell you what 
/ am im business for. It is to make 
money, to make profit. 


To sell more merchandise—at a profit; 

To sell more customers—at a profit; 

To sell merchandise of a quality that 
builds a steady growing business—at a 
profit ; 

Isn’t this your aim? 

That is the only reason that you are 
in business. If you do not make money, 
you don’t stay in business very long. 

Making money is nothing to be 
ashamed of, nor anything to brag about. 
It is just a normal and natural result of 
doing the right thing. If you don't 
make money it is because you make mis- 
takes. 

For instance, some men make a mis- 
take in choosing a location. They settle 
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down in a location that will not support 
their business, which is about as stupid 
as sitting down on a freshly painted 
bench. Nobody would make that mis- 
take if he took the trouble to look about 
a bit. 

Or a man may make the mistake of 
starting with too little capital. Lots of 
men do that. But again it is as stupid 
as getting on a train without enough 
money to pay your fare. 

Other make the mistake of letting their 
accounts receivable swamp them. More 
stupidity. When the bank lends you 
money, they make sure you are able to 
pay it back. When a merchant lends a 
customer merchandise, that merchant 
should be just as sure as the bank is 
that the customer is reliable. 

Then there is the mistake of—oh, 
what’s the use? You have seen other 
men make them all, and you have made 
a lot yourself—and so have I. The point 
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is we must all correct our mistakes 
while they are yet small and unimpor- 
tant, instead of waiting until they are 
big and serious. 

Some business mistakes are like bad 
habits—they grow on one, and because 
they grow so slowly, they are difficult 
to recognize and correct. The most.seri- 
ous of these mistakes is in the matter 
of figuring profit. 

Suppose you buy a dozen saws at 
$24.00, less 25 per cent, 2 per cent ten 
days. This means that they cost you 
$17.64, if you took your discount, which 
you should, or $1.47 each. 

Now we will suppose for a concrete 
example that you sell this saw for $2.00. 
You can readily see that the gross profit 
or margin would be 53 cents. 

I object to the term gross profit, and 
much prefer to use, instead, the term 
margin, for the reason that the last few 
years the public has become much inter- 
ested and misled by the term’ gross 
profit. 

The retailer has an unfortunate habit 
of referring to the expenses of his busi- 
ness, together with his net profits, as 
gross profits. The manufacturer on the 
other hand never mentions profits at all 
until all his expenses, such as rent, labor, 
advertising, and the like, have been taken 
care of. They are all his cost of doing 
business. But the merchant uses the ex- 
pression “Gross Profit” to cover not only 
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his actual net profits but all the costs of 
doing business. 

Now I have shown that the margin on 
the saw is 53 cents or 26% per cent of 
the selling price. I have found that many 
merchants do not know how to figure 
the per cent of margin. 

This seems very simple, yet there is a 
great deal of confusion, and not without 
some reason. 


You say to yourself: If I buy some- 
thing for 10 cents and‘sell it for 15 
cents, I make a margin of 5 cents. In- 
asmuch as 5 cents is half of 10 cents, or 
50 per cent, I made a margin of 50 per 
cent on the deal, while in reality you do 
not. You actually made a margin of 
334% per cent, because margin must al- 
ways be figured on selling price and not 
on cost. 

A little thought on the matter should 
make it perfectly plain. You don’t make 
a profit of any kind until after you have 
made a sale. The profit all comes out of 
the selling price. Therefore the per- 
centage of profit must be figured on the 
selling price. 

* * 

The hardware merchant who has not 
yet been impressed by commercial de- 
velopments with the necessity of ener- 
getic action to lower his costs and make 
his business more efficient can find ample 
stimulus in the tremendous gains of chain 
stores and mail order houses during the 
past year. 

It may be said that such sales apply 
largely to lines other than hardware, but 
if the local merchant will take the 
trouble to learn the volume of hardware 
sold by the catalog houses, and if he will 
study the movement of small hardware 
and house wares through the stores of 
Woolworth, Kresge, Grant, and other 
chains, he will quickly be disabused of 
the opinion that these stores are not seri- 
ous competitors. 


And then, if he will only look around 
in his own neighborhood and estimate the 
vast amount of kitchen wares and kin- 
dred equipment sold by the general 
stores, grocers and others, and cutlery, 
razors, and similar goods which pass 
through the hands of the druggist, he 
will have a much better understanding 
of the amount of business which he is 
losing, and of the necessity of shaping 
his developments to get as much of that 
business back as possible. 

Many merchants seem to think of in- 
creased volume as the panacea for all 
these ills, but just how this increase shall 
be obtained few of them know. 

In most cases there are but two sources 
from which this increased volume can 
be drawn: The business which normal- 
ly goes to neighboring hardware stores 
and that which goes to other competi- 
tive channels. 

The latter can usually be gained 
through more efficient methods and the 
better education of the community to 
the value of the hardware merchant's 
service. Too often the former is se- 
cured by price cutting which injures the 
man from whom the business is taken 
and does not greatly help the man who 
takes it. 

Increased volume is certainly to be 
desired, but too frequently volume is se- 
cured at the expense of profit, and vol- 
ume without profit is not worth a 
picayune. 

In their efforts to increase volume few 
merchants have stopped to think that 
just as much additional profit can usual- 
ly be made by reducing operating costs 
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1 per cent as by increasing sales 20 per 
cent. This is a point well worth thinking 
about. ; 

Distribution is today on trial and the 
verdict will depend upon how well those 
engaged in distribution are able to pre- 
sent their case by increasing efficiency 
and reducing costs. 

At the Wednesday morning ses- 
sion, B. Christianson, of the Wis- 
Hardware Association, de- 
address on 


consin 
livered a_ profitable 
“Guaranteeing Profits,” which pro- 
voked an equally interesting open 
forum discussion. The question 
box and “reminiscences” hour fol- 
lowed. 

This session was featured by an 
address on “The Business Outlook” 
by P. M. Trout, field secretary of 
the Babson statistical organization, 
to which the dealers and visitors 
present gave earnest attention. 

Mr. Trout stated that the signs 
for 1923 were clear and bright as 
could be expected, although the 
European war clouds and domestic 
political uncertainties were factors. 
Crops are better, he said, and will 
average 40 per cent increase all 
over the country. He gave figures 
to show a cotton increase of 80 per 
cent and a corn increase of 40 per 
cent, but saw a decrease in the po- 
tato crop. 

In the opinion of Mr. Trout, the 
building boom will reach its peak 
this summer if prices increase, but 
-if prices are kept within reason the 
building boom will spread over a 
year or eighteen months. Public 
utilities securities, he contended, are 
considered the best investments and 
the most popular. 

Reviewing the securities markets 
further, Mr. Trout ventured that 
the holder of industrial 
should hold them, but 
against further investment on the 


securities 
cautioned 


ground that prices are too high. 
Rails he considered a good buy- 
on long haul, not short line, roads. 
Mr. Trout’s advice to the mer- 
chants present was to diagnose the 
business trend to come out right 
this year. He said. 1923 would 
show an increase over 1922, grad- 
ual, not spasmodic, and urged the 
dealers to pay more attention to 
detail, rather than expansion, to find 
and eliminate the small leaks. Buy 


carefully, watch the details, he 
urged. 

C. B. Hill, Spirit Lake, gave the 
audience an interesting account of 
the Chicago national convention. 

Thursday's addresses included 
“How to Retail More Profitably,” 
by Samuel A. Davis, Chicago store 
service expert, and two by well- 
known educators—Prof. FE. O. 


Klingman, director of extension, 
University of lowa, and Prof. Royal 
H. Holbrook, of lowa State Col- 
lege, whose theme was “Iowa.” 

At the Friday morning business 
session Secretary-Treasurer A. R. 
Sale presented his annual report. 
Some State Associaticn Activities Re- 

ported by Secretary-Treasurer 
A. R. Sale. 

In connection with our Insurance De- 
partment, we have been enabled to fur- 
nish our members with a field service, 
inspection and assistance in all other de- 
partments of association work, through 
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our fieldman, Mr. Haas, who has made 
a complete tour of the state during the 
past year. Through his intimate knowl- 
edge of the hardware business, he has 
been enabled to suggest and advise in re- 
gard to stock and store arrangement, 
accounting methods and all kinds of 
trade problems, in addition to advice in 
insurance questions. 

His activities are reported each day 
and a formal weekly report submitted. 
From this we glean the following facts 
for the vear: 

Towns visited, 668; 
non-members, 207. 

Group Meetings. 

In accordance with the plans formu- 
lated by our Executive Committee, which 
were to include a tour of the state, at 
those localities that are farthest removed 
from the Convention, Group Meetings 
were held at Spencer and Sioux City on 
September 11th and 12th. 

Both sessions were well attended and 
a lively interest manifested in the sub- 


members, 905; 
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jects discussed. Each - session Was 
opened with a dinner and all participated 
in the proceedings both gustatory and 
oratorical, and the absence of formality 
and prepared efforts, added much to the 
value and variety of the topics discussed 
A number of our own official family, and 
several association workers from Wis. 
consin and Minnesota added to the al 
terest and spirit of these gatherings, 

It is planned that these groups, after 
the initiatory meeting, will be largely 
self-managed and _ self-supported, and 
prove of great value to the members and 
to the Association itself. 

Freight Bill Audit. 

Since the breaking off of the Freight 
Audit Service with our connection at 
Elgin, Illinois, very little has been done 
in this Department until last November. 

Our new connection at Minneapolis 
seems to be a good one and since Novem- 
ber 14th, 1922, we have shipped them 
seventy packages from which returns are 
already being made. 

In one mail we received twenty-seven 
checks. Many of these were smail: but 
that indicates thorough work in auditing, 
In this service if no returns are made 
the satisfaction of knowing that the bills 
are correctly made covers the expense 
of the shipment. 

Complaints. 

Our Grievance Committee has had be- 
fore them during the year some sixteen 
cases. Most all of these are pertaining 
to the question of jobber-retailing in 
some form. A few of these cases were 
amicably settled as soon as the facts 
were understood. In some other cases 
there seems to be an unalterable attitude 
on the part of the larger Distributor be- 
cause of conditions that are beyond his 
control. 

Other cases are still in process of ad- 
judication with promise of satisfactory 
adjustment. 

As many of you are aware, the settle- 
ment of such disputes and troubles is a 
very hazardous line of Association 
activity, owing to the present attitude 
of the U. S. Government Officials, who 
seem to be a little more than wide-awake 
to any Association service that may have 
the slightest bearing on what they are 
pleased to term “A Conspiracy in Re- 
straint of Trade.” 

We were visited on September 26th 
and 27th by a very genteel and suave 
representative of the Department of Jus- 
tice who spent several days reading our 
files, examining our records and asking 
polite but searching questions about our 
activities and interests. 

He also kept a number of our em- 
ployes busy copying a ream or two of 
our correspondence, much of which was 
in our Complaint files. 


Almost concurrently, at the twen- 
tieth annual meeting of the lowa 
Hardware Mutual, Secretary Sale 
presented his report to this organi- 
zation. 

Excerpts From Report of Secretary A. 


R. Sale of Iowa Hardware Mutual 
Insurance. 


While the patent organization is en- 
joying its “Silver Anniversary” the Iowa 
Hardware Mutual is also celebrating its 
Twentieth Anniversary and is to take the 
necessary legal steps at this session to 
renew its present Articles of Incorpora- 
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tion which terminate by their own <erms 
in June, 1925. 

Many of you present are among the 
charter members of the institution and 
doubtless have in your possession one ol 
the early policies, which were made up 
by the pen and ink method, in vogue m 
those days. We did have a typewriter, 
hut its use was confined to correspond- 
ence. It now takes $3,000 worth ot 
writing and computing machinery t2 
write and compute our policy work. 

Our ideals in those days were rather 
yague as to the purpose of the Insur- 
ance Department, but in the main the 
leading idea was to operate the imsur- 
ance work in order that the Hardware 
Association might indulge in the luxury 
of a “paid secretary.” But the demands 
for insurance service soon began to mul- 
tiply, and the savings became so large 
that the little graft in the hardy stem of 
the parent association grew into a spread- 
ing tree, affording protection in times of 
calamity and yielding the succulent fruit 
of its large and juicy dividends. 

By this plan of mutual co-operation we 
have liquidated loss claims, amounting 
to $700,765.27 and have actually saved 
for our policy holders a still larger sum, 
$768,184.25, which we have returned to 
you in cash dividends. 

In looking for means to finance the 
Association work, the founders of our 
affiliated institutions certainly made a 
wise selection of a plan to accomplish 
their ends. 

We have been enabled to render a serv- 
ice both through the equipment of the 
offices, the employment of an _ efficient 
clerical! force and field workers to ener- 
gize and develop the entire range of 
Association service that could not have 
been attained, without a heavy tax on 
the membership in the way of dues. 


Resolutions were adopted urging 
members to assist in all forms of 
community development ; endorsing 
decimal pricing and packing ; urgent- 
ly recommending necessity of main- 
taining at all times an adequate and 
proper merchandising service at a 
minimum cost; endorsing the work 
of the field service bureau; recom- 
mending that jobbers before making 
sale of new retail hardware stocks 
make survey to see if community 
in question is not already well 
served and refer to secretary of 
state association; and favoring na- 
tional legislation on sale of firearms. 

Resolutions of thanks to Ladies’ 
Auxiliary for attendance and sup- 
port, to pioneer members and trav- 
cling men for faithful work and at- 
tendance at annual meetings, to Miss 
Cohn of American ArtISAN for 
bringing books with information on 
early history of association to of- 
ficers, to the Chamber of Commerce, 
to jobbers and manufacturers, to 
wives of local dealers and all who 
helped make convention success also 


were passed. 
Officers were elected as follows: 
President—C, A. Knutson. 
Vice-president—W. I*. Mueller. 
Secretary-Treasurer—A. R. Sale. 
Directors Elected—]. M. Krew- 
son, Frank Bollinger, C. A. Knut- 
son, W. I. Mueller and L. E. Lewis. 
A resolution was passed to pre- 
sent to retiring Director A. J. Hoff- 
man some token of appreciation for 
twelve years of untiring service. 
An account of this convention 
would not be complete without spe- 
cial mention of the fifth annual ses- 
sion of The Ladies’ Auxiliary, 
which carried out a special program. 
Mrs. Joseph Mattes, of Odebolt. 
the president, served in a most ef- 
ficient manner. On Thursday an 
address, “The Rising Tide of Gov- 


Mrs. 


Friday 


ernment,” was delivered by 
Max Mayer of lowa City. 

the ladies visited the Statehouse, 
where the Fortieth General Assem- 
bly of the lowa Legislature was in 


SESS yn. 


Heard and Seen 























“Day by day, in every way, they 
get better and better.”— year by 
year, in every way, the lowa Retail 
Hardware Association conventions 
and exhibitions get more and more 
interesting. 

They do things right in lowa, and 
the twenty-hith annual convention 
of the lowa Retail Hardware .\sso- 
ciation will long be remembered by 
those who were fortunate enough 
to be present. 

President J. B. McCarroll surely 
has his officers “well trained,” and 
for wonderful team work lowa has 
no equal. 

Secretary \. R. Sale, who inci- 
dentally has been “on the job” since 
1904, has his charming duaghter, 
Miss Margaret Sale, assisting him. 

The lowa Mutual 
booth this year was just inside the 


Hardware 


door and it was hard telling whether 
the crowds were drawn to it by the 
souvenirs distributed or by the wel- 
coming smile and handshake of the 
C. Haas, 


who was in attendance every mo- 


popular field secretary, E. 
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ment of the time. Someone re 


marked after going the rounds, 
“This sure looks like a stove and 
furnace convention”—but why 
shouldn't it? Surely the stove, fur- 
nace and hardware lines are closely 
allied. 

The Independent Stove Company, 
although making their debut as ex- 
hibitors in Iowa, as usual had one 
of the most complete and interest- 
ing displays of stoves on the floor. 
\V. L. Cooper, from the home office, 


and H. N. 


nan, apparently had no difficulty in 


Thomson, their lowa 


persuading dealers that the Renown 
line is a good one. 

Hospitality is the middle name of 
the American Steel and Wire Com- 
pany. Their spacious booth looked 
like the lobby of a high-class hotel 

big, roomy tapestry chairs and 
couches, that always seemed occu- 
pied by dealers. Harry James, L 
J. Brown, C. L. Tite, Lee Ingalls 


and A. L. 


he mors. 


Henrichson did the 


Should anyone try to tell you 
that furnace pipe and elbows can- 
not be worked into an attractive 
display, just ask E. C. Dunning how 
he did it. But the Lok” 
booth, which incidentally was the 


“Kwik 


only exclusive furnace pipe and el- 
bow display in the hall, looked like 
Marshall 


window trimmers had arranged it. 


one of lield’s expert 

Another newcomer was Summit 
Stove Works, whose attractive line 
of ranges apparentiy took well with 
the trade, as Harry Miller, F. D 
l‘iske and R. C. Frost can prove 
by producing their order books. 

usiness must have been good 
with the Copper Clad people, for 
they distributed $20 gold pieces 
right and left, regardless of whether 
you bought a carload of Copper 
Clads or just stopped to look. E, 
C. Hoffman, General Manager, 
came over from St. Louis Wednes- 
day to bring a fresh supply of gold 
pieces to W. M. Bibby, C. D. Brit- 
ton and E. H. Fox. C. R. Burns 
joined the fore Thursday. 

You will always find a “live wire” 
whenever you see the Quick Fur- 
nace and Supply Company bunch. 
The two “Blair Quicks”—B. H. and 
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B. A—A. B. Meston, Louis Roos 
and W. E. Richardson are the kind 
who make friends wherever they 
go, and Mark Ramsburg of Hunt- 
ington, who displayed the ‘Majes- 
tic” line in the same booth, fitted 
right in with them. 

J. b. Johnson had a real scare 
Tuesday morning when the motor 
which controlled the “big feature” 
in his display of Vaughan & Bush- 
nell tools refused to work. Flortu- 
nately an electrician came to the 
rescue and all was well again. 

Lennox Furnace Company ex- 
hibit was in the same old place and 
did a land office business. They 
had a large booth but every time 
you walked by it looked like bar- 
gain day on State Street. There 
were so many dealers around and 
never were the praises of any steel 
furnace more sincerely or convinc- 
ingly sung than by the five “Torrid 
Zone” boosters—F. S. Hynds, H. 
A. and Donald Kinnan, F. J. Niesel 
and E. W. Hunter. 

If you want to know who makes 
the best coal, gas and combination 
“ranges on the market ask -Gould 
Richards, W. B. Ross and C. C. 
Miller. If one can judge by the 
frequent use they made of their 
order books they had no trouble 
convincing buyers that the Monarch 
Malleable and Paramount are the 
lines to stock. 

D. D. Lewis, the good natured 
Thatcher representative, almost lost 
his happy smile when that wire 
came from their Chicago manager, 
D. E. Cummings, saying he was de- 
tained and couldn’t come to help 
him out but with the assistance of 
the Leighton Supply Company, who 
are now jobbing the Thatcher fur- 
nace, he saw that no prospects were 
neglected. 

S. M. Shaffer and A. L. Gross- 
man of the Quick Meal Stove Com- 
pany Division of the American 
Stove Company are so sold on the 
Lorain High Speed Burners with 
the red wheel you see advertised all 
over the country, it is no wonder 
they took so many orders. The 
coal stoves also went fast, they say. 


Yes, the Alpina Ventilator had 


the place of honor in the Milwau- 
kee Corrugating booth. J. R. Mor- 
ganson, Ed Perry and P. Sauerwine 
had a regular sheet metal supply 


metal ceilings, elbows, hang- 





store 
ers, conductor pipe, expanded metal 
lath, stock tanks, eave trough hang- 
ers—in fact, it is easier to list what 
they didn’t display in ‘“Milcor”’ 
products than what they did. 

Roger Keith was missed at the 
Keith Iurnace Company headquar- 
ters, but B. Pranke, eastern Iowa 
representative, and C. A. Russell, 
western lowa and eastern Nebraska 
man, did the honors in a manner 
that was creditable to themselves 
and their company. 

An enthusiastic “ 
IX. H. Skinner, manager of the new 
lox Furnace Warehouse at Omaha, 
Nebraska, and which supplies Kan- 
sas, Missouri, Nebraska and Iowa 
distributors. With the able assist- 
ance of FE. B. McKee and C. M. 
Mitchell, Mr. Skinner booked some 
mighty good orders. 

W. Gunton, W. C. Koenneman 
and R. E. Pratt came to lowa deter- 
mined to beat the selling record or 
Gilt Edge Furnaces at all previous 
conventions, and it looked pretty 
much like they did it. That new 
furnace they are showing is a dandy 
and the trade apparently realize it. 

A new recruit and a mighty fine 
one in the register game is George 


Fox” booster is 





Burgess, son of “Sam P."—every- 
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body knows Sam—who §accom- 
panied Will Harms and helped sel] 
Rock Island Registers. 

The new Wheeling Super Radi- 
ant Gas Heater, displayed under 
the direction of George Waldmann, 
Thomas Pykett and A. M. Hanson 
drew many to the Wheeling Cor- 
rugating Company booth. 

No wonder the Success Heater 
and Manufacturing Company had 
so many dealer visitors. No one 
could resist the “welcome” sign 
that seemed always to hang in their 
booth. W. T. Somers, superin- 
tendent; Carlton Woods and Miss 
Robertson were there practically all 
the time working with their sales 
representatives, Messrs. Kramer, 
Rammey and Francisco. 

And our old friend Wayne Young 
—the popular ex-secretary of the 
Michigan Sheet Metal Travelers’ 
Auxiliary, seems to have built up 
the same good will and friendship in 
lowa as he has in Michigan. 
“Wayne” is now working with our 
Jowa Auxiliary President Ander- 
son in boosting the popularity of 
LU. S. Registers. 

Another interesting’ display of 
enamel coal, gas and combination 
ranges was that of Roesch Enamel 
Range Company of Belleville, Illi- 
nois. S. P. Lipkin in charge, found 
business so good at this convention 
he has decided to come to Iowa 


again next vear. 


Ohio Convention at Cleveland Sets Mark for 
Interest and Fine Exhibits. 


Exposition in Magnificent New Auditorium Attracts 
Hundreds of Dealers—Association Over 1,500 Mark. 


HIO’S great 1923 convention 
passed into history with the 
several hundred members of the 
Ohio Hardware Association, who 
were in attendance at Cleveland the 
past week, returning to their homes 
with many valuable ideas gained, 
with many friendships made and 
strengthened, and with renewed 
business vision and courage for the 
future. 
The splendid 
housed in the wonderful New Aud- 


exposition was 


itorium, while the business sessions 
were held in the large assembly 
room of the Hollenden Hotel. 

Tuesday morning was given over 
to registration and viewing the ex- 
hibits, the program proper begin- 
ning at 1:30 o’clock when the gavel. 
wielded by President Miles J. Wat- 
son of Oberlin, fell. 

The invocation was by John F. 
Baker of Dayton, a charter member 
of the Association. A community 
singing program was the prelude to 
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the inspirational address of Horatio 
S. Earle, President North Wayne 
Tool Company, Detroit, on “Pep- 
timistic Actomism—if properly ap- 
plied will win success on the arm, 
in the Store, in the Factory or in 
the Pulpit.” 

In the evening, the 
listened to an interesting report on 
the “Progress of National One- 
Cent Letter Postage,” by Charles 
William Burrows, of Cleveland, 
president of the Association, 

The business session opened Wed- 


delegates 


nesday morning, with a question 
‘box discussion—‘‘How to be a Suc- 
cess in the Retail Hardware Busi- 
ness,” led by W. G. Greiner, Toledo, 
Ohio. 

The convention next listened to 
the annual message of the president : 


Excerpts From Address of President 
Miles J. Watson. 


The hardware merchant of today must 
remember that he owes. something be- 
sides dollars to the young men who are 
in his employ. It is our duty as em- 
ployers to try to make these young men 
better salesmen, better citizens and fit 
them to assume the responsibilities of 
tomorrow. The mere making of dollars 
should not be the great goal of any mer- 
chant. This is a selfish purpose. The 
great aim should be to do the thing that 
God has given him the opportunity to do. 
Make good American citizens of the men 
in our employ, and this can only be done 
by giving them a just and honest wage. 

In addressing a body of men recently, 
I was asked the question, “Who pays for 
the traveling men that come into our 
community?” My answer was, “You 
do.” You not only pay the traveling 
men who come here to sell us merchan- 
disc. You pay us our salary and if we 
do not sell you merchandise at the right 
prices and do not give you service for 
the money you pay us, you should fire 
us, and you generally do by permitting 
us to go out of business. It is the duty 
of every hardware merchant who serves 
the community in which he lives to give 
that community as good service and as 
low prices as is possible with good hard 
work. 

Roosevelt once said to an Oberlin 
audience, “It is not brains or brilliance 
or social distinction but just good hard 
work that will make you a success.” If 
ever there was a man who lived up to 
what he preached, that man was Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. You get out of your 
business life whatever you put into it. 
You get out of your community life 
whatever you put into it. You get out 
of your association work whatever you 
put into it. The great and lowly Naz- 
arene told you that he who would be 
greatest among you must be the servant 
of those among whom he lives. That is 
just as true today as it was when it was 
uttered 2,000 years ago. 

Two of the best friends any hardware 
dealer has are the credit man of the 
house from whom he buys goods and the 
banker from whom he borrows money. 
It is the credit man’s business to see that 


you keep up your interest and pay your 
notes when they become due. fF say they 
are your two best friends, for by ask- 
ing you to pay your bills and your notes 
when they come due they cause you in 
turn to make a special effort to collect 
in your accounts and keep your credit 
and finances in a more healthful condi- 
tion. 

Little did the small band of men who 
met in Columbus in 1894 and started the 
Ohio Hardware Association think or 
visualize what they were doing for the 
hardware men of this nation. Little did 
they dream that we today would be hold- 
ing these great state conventions with 
their wonderful exhibits. That Ohio 
would have a membership of about 1,500 
members and that there would be 
through their consecration and hard 
work an army of 21,000 men working 
for one common cause, that of making 
of this great army better hardware men 
and more useful citizens in the com- 
munities in which they live. 


The report of Secretary James B. 
Carson next was presented : 
Report of Secretary James B. Carson. 


Your Secretary is not going to take up 
your time with a lengthy report because 
each month you have been kept in touch 
with our ofhce through the columns of 
our Exchange telling you of the activi- 
ties of our Association. 

This has been a very busy year in 
association work and more progress has 
probably been made than any year in our 
history. More letters of inquiry for in- 
formation have come into our office—I 





James B. Carson. 


would say many more—than any year 
since I have been your Secretary. We 
have rendered more service in specific 
cases than any other year. We attended 
thirty-two local meetings and there were 
more than three times that many held in 
the state. 

We believe all of our members have 
some to this convention full of hope that 
the business for the coming year will be 
better than the past year, but we must 
not forget that the time has not come 
when we can grow careless about a sin- 
gle detail of the business and expect to 
show a profit at the end of the year. 
There are many problems yet to solve, 
and the coming year will be one where 
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the greatest. effort will show the greatest 
result. 

Every member in attendance should be 
able to take home with him something 
real from this convention that will im- 
prove his business for the coming year, 
that will make additional profit that will 
more than cover the expense to the con- 
vention. It may be an idea that comes 
to him from something he has heard, it 
may be something he has seer# or it may 
be just a lot of enthusiasm that puts pep 
into the business and the additional sales 
are the evidence of the benefit of the 
convention. We want every member who 
has passed through an experience cither 
good or bad that will help some other 
member or save him from the same mis- 
take, to tell about it while he is here. 


Reports of the Secretary of In- 
surance and of the Legislative Com- 
mittee were then presented to the 
délegates. 


There followed an address on 


“Some Tried and True Methods in 


Modern Merchandising,” by John 


W. Gorby, Director of Publicity, 
Cyclone Fence Company, Wauke- 
gan, IIlinois. 


Part of Speech Delivered by Mr. John 
W. Gorby. 


It is not exaggerating to say that any 
merchant who masters the subject of 
turnover of stock and applies the lessons 
he has learned in the management of his 
store, is on the right track to solid and 
continued prosperity. Indeed, the need 
for education of retailers on the subject 
of turnover is urgent. It is perhaps 
more urgent in other lines, as the hard- 
ware dealer is nearly always in advance 
of his fellow retailers in business prog- 
ress. 

The rate of stock turnover may be de- 
fined as sales at cost, divided by the 
average inventory of stock, or total sales, 
if you please, divided by average mer 
chandise investment, plus mark-up. 
Either method will bring the same result. 

The importance of turnover may be 
realized by the illustration of the push- 
cart peddler who starts out in the morn- 
ing with $25.00 worth of fruit, return- 
ing at night with an empty push-cart 
and $31.00, or a $6.00 profit. But this 
peddler does this three hundred and 
twelve times per year, each morning 
taking his $25.00, making his. turnover 
and his $6.00 profit, which nets him at 
the end of the year $1,872.00 on his $25.00 
investment. . 

The following methods are recom- 
mended for speeding up turnover: 

First: Maintain sales volume and cut 
down merchandise investment. 

Second: Maintain merchandise invest- 
ment and push sales. 

Third: Reduce investment and increase 
sales. The third method is the one most 
frequently resorted to. 

The best method to increase sales is: 

First: Sell in larger quantities. 

Second: Sell larger. Sizes. 

Third: Educate the trade to using bet- 
ter quality of goods. 

Fourth: Companion sales. 

Fifth: Stress seasonal articles. 

Sixth: Put on new and more profitable 
lines. 

Seventh: Special bargain offers. 
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The statement is made on authority 
that 95 per cent of all undepartmentized 
stores are losing money in some depart- 
ment. What is the remedy? It is as 
follows: 

First: Find out what the losing depart 
ment is, not on the basis of guessing, but 
on the basis of records accurately kept 
and periodically reported to you as man- 
ager. ; 

Second: Reduce the investment in the 
losing department, releasing money, 
floor space and shelf room for other and 
quicker selling goods. 

Third: In other ways to increase the 
mark-up so that each sale will show a 
larger net profit. 

Fourth: Sometimes it is better to re- 
duce the mark-up to. stimulate sales. 
You can only find out by trying and 
keeping strict record of the results. 

Fifth: Failing in these, you should 
eliminate the department entirely. 

Sixth: Or you may revise the mer 
chandise, stimulate with attractive dis 
plays, salesmanship and advertising. 

The delegates next balloted on 
the report of the nominations com 
mittee, the following election of of 
heers resulting : 

resident—Ceorge Pfarr, Akron, 
Vice-president Nat Hunter, 
Jamestown. 

Secretary—-James  B. Carson, 
Dayton, re-elected. 

Treasurer—John I*°. Baker, Day 
ton, re-elected. 

Directors—R. A. Chandler, Sy! 
vania; John Summers, Portsmouth ; 
William Scofheld, New Lexington, 
and William A. Mapletoft, lorest. 

Delegates to National Convention 

All officers and Joseph C. Bevis, 
Harrison; C. A. Tope, Carrollton ; 
C. L.. Crooks, Van Wert, and R. FE. 
Ward, Andover. 

At the Thursday 
sion R. A. Chandler of Sylvania led 


morning ses 


a question box discussion on “The 
future of the Small Town Dealer.” 
“The 


Profit’ was the theme of an instruc- 


Relation of ‘Turnover to 


tive address by Martin L.. Pierce, 
Research and Promotion Manager, 
the Hoover Suction Sweeper Com- 
pany, Canton, Ohio. 

Stanley E. Harris, New Vienna, 
presided at a very interesting ques- 
tion box discussion on “Store Ar- 
rangement,” after which the dele 
gates listened to a report on the 
“Progress of the National Hard- 
ware Bulletin” by Hugh Riner, ad- 
vertising manager, Argos, Indiana. 

The 
spent in inspection and placing of 
orders with the exhibitors. 


afternoon was _ profitably 


AND 


The closing business session was 
held Iriday. Mrs. Mabel 
Norris, The Gray Hardware Com- 


Boyd 


pany, Coshocton, led a question box 
forum on “What Office Manage- 
ment and Buying Mean to the Sue- 
cess of the ILlardware Business.’ 





Charles Marters. 


The closing address was by R. 5. 
Wessels, 


Pittsburgh Paint & Glass Company, 


district manager of the 


Cleveland, on “Simplification ot 
Merchandising Paint and Varnish.” 

The local committee provided a 
lengthy round of entertainment fon 
members and ladies. Several the- 
ater parties were enjoyed, but the 
social feature was the entertainment 
and ball, Wednesday evening, in the 


Hollenden ball room. 








Heard and Seen 




















| have forgotten how long Jim 
Carson has been Secretary of the 
Ohio Llardware .\ssociation, and to 
look at him vou can’t tell, for he 
doesn't seem to get a day older {rom 
vear to vear, and every year he tells 
me that “this is the best conven- 
tion we have ever had, and the ex- 
hibit is the biggest success we have 
put over so far,” and | am inclined 
to agree with Jim. He has a way 
with him that simply spells success 

and yet he has always time to 
answer a question, to tell a good 
story and to help somebody who 
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needs assistance, Maybe that is the 
reason, 

“Pop” Hettinger is an early bird, 
He was dusting off the railing 
around the fine exhibit of sheet 
metal workers’ supplies and tools of 
the 5. M. & L. A. Osborn Com- 
pany. “Tony” Howe came in from 
his country home after he had 
made sure that things were moving 
along properly at their offices and 
their fine new warehouse and fac- 
ory. D. A, ©). Carter 
and M. M. Gardner helped book or- 


Hossler, I. 


ders and entertain visitors. 

io 
office, and G. A. Bower, Indiana and 
Ohio their 
hands full taking care of dealers 


Barker, from the main. 
representatives, had 


who wanted to buy the Red Cross 
ranges and IXmpire and Ajax fur- 
naces of the Co-operative l‘oundry 
Company. 

J. \W. Meeker headed the large 
delegation from the American Steel 
and Wire Company, consisting of 
C. M. Burns, EK. J. English, E. J. 
Wightman, Frank Horning, F. W. 
Ingalls and E. H. Guise. 

1. G. Huston and U. R. Nogenge 
looked after the stove business, 
while \WW. A. Cooper, manager of the 
furnace department, booked many 
warm air fur-, 


orders for Globe 


naces. The good old Globe Stove 
and Range Company is going full 
blast once more and Kokomo is on 
the map again. 

ltred Schuelenberg, the inventor 
stove, had 


oil-gas 


of the Vapo 


three salesmen helping him take 


care of the many visitors who 
wanted to see and have explained 
the important features of this new 
wickless oil cooking stove.  G. Be 
Potter, C. L. and <A, 


Watkins are their names—all well 


Carpenter 


known in the stove trade. 
boss,” W. H. Hill, 


l’resident of the Fox Furnace Com- 


“The big 


pany, was on hand, with W. Heth- 


erington, Advertising Manager, 
and a sales staff consisting of I}. M. 
Stephens, George M. Thomas, John 
D. McLeod, B. F. Patten and C. A. 
They had 


a beautiful exhibit, the nickel-plated 


Olson, Sales Manager. 


full size Sunbeam furnace being 


shown in a “shadow box” effect. 
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Charlie Gohmann, the Pointer 
“Dog-on-good” range man, was un- 
der the impression that his Ohio 
representative, Fred A. Vernia, had 
reserved a room for him at the 
“Cleveland,” and the obliging clerk, 
looking over the list of reservations 
and noticing a name somewhat sim- 
liar, said “Yes, sir” and “Front.” 
So Charlie went upstairs, but had 
no sooner gotten settled when the 
telephone rang and the clerk started 
to apologize and tell him that he 
had made a mistake and that the 
room had been reserved for a man 
by name of Goldman. | am won- 
dering what Charlie would have 
done if red had not shown up very 
conveniently just then and told him 
that there was a nice big room with 
bath waiting for him at the “Hol- 
lenden.” ° 

A. Ff. Fanning and H. A. bea- 
man had a full-sized “l*ront Rank” 
furnace on display and gave away 
note books, watch fobs and match 
boxes so as to remind the recipi- 
ents that Haynes-Langenberg Man- 
ufacturing Company in St. Louis 
makes Itront Rank furnaces and 
fittings. 

Henry Lang, of the Quincy Stove 
Manufacturing Company, made a 
good pick when he chose M. L. 
Kahler to show and tell about the 
nice line of Monogram gas and 
combination ranges made in the old 
town on the Mississippi, because 
Mr. Kahler knows a lot of the hard- 
ware folks in Ohio and he also 
knows a lot about ranges, as we'll 
as how to tell what he knows. 

C. H. Saunders and C. L.. Thomas 
of the 
Company looked after the wants of 


Thomas and Armstrong 
those who were buying galvanized 
watering troughs and other prod- 
ucts of this progressive company. 
A. C. Meakin and L. L. 
min had charge of the fine display 


Benja- 


of Lorain oil burning and gas cook 
stoves made by the New Process 
Stove Company division of the 
American Stove Company. 

| was glad to shake hands again 
with Scott Bowen and Lorne Mon- 
roe, who had a fine display of Mon- 
arch malleable coal and Paramount 
gas and combination ranges. 
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Almost forgot to mention that 
Ray E. Taylor, who is manager of 
the Cleveland territory for the Fox 
lurnace Company, was very much 
in evidence. He divided his time 
between the convention exhibit and 
his Cleveland store at 1225 West 
Ninth Street, where they have some- 
thing very unusual in the way of a 
furnace display. 

H. 11. Myrick, the Ohio represen- 
tative of the Copperclad Malleable 
Range Company, had many inter- 
ested callers who made a note of 
the ease with which the Copperclad 
range can be mounted on the new 
patented base. 

J. R. Brower and Roy Meyer, of 
the Quick Meal Range Company 
Division of the American Stove 
Company, had charge of a fine ex- 
hibit of Quick Meal oil cook stoves 
with Lorain burners, gas, combina- 
tion and coal ranges. 

Harry Neal certainly has his story 
down pat about that new furnace of 
his. He had a good crowd around 
him every time I passed the Hall- 
Neal Furnace Compary’s exhibit, 
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all listening to Harry demonstrat- 
ing how, by the steel fins which are 
welded to the body of the furnace, 
its efficiency as a heat producer is 
increased at least 20 per cent. 

kd Stollemeyer, of the Walworth 
Run Foundry Company, circulated 
around among his many 
and from what I heard, that new 
theirs 


friends 
“woodgrained” register of 
must be taking like the proverbial 
“hot cakes.” 

Charlie Merritt, of the 
City Foundry and Manufacturing 
Company, was evidently a very busv 
man, for I just barely got a chance 
to say “Howdy” to him before a 
pulled 


Forest 


couple of furnace dealers 
him to one side, trying to persuade 
him to let them have a few more 
furnaces. 

[ was somewhat <lisappointed not 
to see my friend, George Schott, in 
the exhibit of the Cincinnati Gal- 
vanizing Company, but he had two 
good “scouts” to look after things 
in general and to book orders for 
ash cans and other sheet metal prod- 
ucts, in the persons of E. P. Hob- 
son and M. Streif. 


Illinois Retail Hardware Merchants Hold 


Intensive 


“ Three-Day Business 


Institute.” 


Dealers Gathered at Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 


Exchange Many Valuable 


HI twenty-sixth annual con- 

vention and exhibit of the Illi- 
nois Retail Hardware Association at 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, February 
14, 15 and 16, proved to be, as had 
heen carefully planned, a “three- 
day business institute,” to which the 
several hundred delegates and ex- 
hibitors present applied themselves 
intensively. 

The sessions were held in the 
hotel auditorium, while the exhibi- 
tors found space on the balconies, 
corridors and parlor suites of the 
first two floors. 

The exposition was open to visi- 
tors promptly at 9 o’clock Tuesday 
morning, while the opening session 
was at 10:30 p. m., when President 
E. FE. Vorhees, wielding a newly 


Trade Ideas. 


presented gavel, called the meeting 
to order and delivered the annual 
message. 


Excerpts From Annual Address of 
President E. E. Vorhees. 

We have assembled here in the 26th 
Annual Convention of The Illinois Retail 
Hardware Association, for the purpose 
of discussing the problems that confront 
the Retail Hardware Dealer, and plan 
for the future. 

BetTer Service: Conditions are con- 
tinually changing, automobiles and good 
roads annihilate distance and if the hard- 
ware dealer expects to maintain his posi- 
tion in the community he must have a 
clean store, a well kept stock of goods 
usually called for in that community, 
clean windows trimmed with clean sea- 
sonable goods, changed often, and be 
ready to supply on short notice at a fixed 
price the goods which he does not carry 
in stock. 

It is the service that the dealer ren- 
ders to his community that entitles him 
to hold his place as a merchant in that 
community. 
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The building boom struck the cities 
early in the year, which created an un- 
usual demand for builders’ hardware, 
furnaces, plumbing, paints and kindred 
lines. In fact the demand was so large 
that many buildings are st‘ll unfinished 
on account of the shortage of material. 

While the country dealer has not ex- 





— - . 














E. E. Voorhees. 


perienced any building boom he has had 
a fair demand for builders’ hardware 
and the many lines which nfake up 
volume. 

The merchant who has kept a normal 
stock, priced at market value and adver- 
tised and worked for business, | trust 
has no complaint to make of'the volume. 
While the profits during the past year 
may be small on account of falling prices, 
I trust all have had a fairly successful 
year. 

The finances of the Association are 
carefully guarded and while we enter- 
tained the National Convention at con- 
siderable expense, there is still a balance 
in the treasury as will be seen by the 
treasurer’s report. It may be of interest 
for you to know that: less than $1.00 of 
the $10.00 you pay in dues goes to pay 
the salaries of the people employed in 
conducting the state office. The balance 
is used in promotion and other necessary 
expense. 

With the constant changing of mer- 
chandise and prices it behooves the mer- 
chant to keep posted. and there is no 
place where he can see so many goods of 
different varieties and get so much in- 
formation in so short a time as he can 
by visiting the booths of the exhibitors 
in this hotel and listening to what they 
have to say. These exhibitors are our 
friends and where possible to give them 
an order I am sure you will make no 
mistake.. There need be no hesitancy to 
place orders now as the prospects for 
the next six months are that prices will 
not be lower. While I would not advise 
purchasing more goods than you think 
you wilf sell, there is good prospects of 
a shortage in many lines and think the 
placing of your orders now will be a 
great help to the factories in placing 
their orders for material, and will help 
in setting goods to you on time. 


The outlook for 1923 is much brighter 
than for the last two years. Most of the 
business clouds have rolled away, and, 
while I do not look for any boom in 
business, there should be a steady de- 
mand throughout the year. 

Labor is being employed at good 
wages, factories are running, many full 
time, farm products have advanced on 
an average of 37 per cent during the 
last year over 1921 prices. Strikes have 
been settled. Railroads have made large 
contracts for equipment. There is a bet- 
ter feeling among the purchasing public. 

Every indication points to a_ better 
business for 1923 than we have had dur- 
ing 1921 and 1922. 

If the retail merchant gets his share 
of the money that will be spent in 1923, 
it will be necessary that he use every 
effort to secure business. 

The day is past when a merchant can 
calmly sit down and expect trade to 
come to him. There is too much compe- 
tition in other lines. The automobile 
salesman, the phonograph, and the rad‘o 
salesmen are all out after business and 
are getting it. 

The merchant needs progressive ideas 
more now than ever. There is no better 
place to obtain these than by attending 
the State Convention and reading the 
trade papers. 

The merchant must work harder, ad- 
vertise, and give service and let the pub- 
lic know that he is in position to serve 
them better than from any other source. 


Leon D. Nish, secretary-treasur- 
er, next read a report of the activ- 
ities of his office for the past year. 

“Seeing the Work of the Na- 
tional Retail Associa- 
tion” was graphically presented to 


Hardware 


the delegates in an address, illus- 
trated by stereopticon, by Perry F. 
Nichols, sales promotion manager, 
Argos, Indiana. 

The Tuesday afternoon session 
opened with an open forum discus- 
sion on with A. 
W. Morse of Chandlerville as chair- 
man and J. A. Vanattan of Spring- 
T. Woodward of Car- 
linville as leaders. 

“Championship Stuff” was the 


“Sales. Building.” 


field and C. 


theme of a strong, inspirational ad- 
dress delivered by W. I*. Dilheimer, 
consulting sales manager, St. Louis. 

The session closed with the an- 
nual meeting of subscribers at 
Hardware 
by C. T. Woodward, chairman of 


Underwriters, directed 
the advisory committee. 

The open forum discussion Wed- 
nesday morning was on “Distribu- 
I. Deuth, For- 
reston as and FE. N. 
Howell, Dixon, and S. G. Gulbert, 


tion Costs,” with J. 
chairman 


regon, as leaders. 
“Store Efficiency” was the sub- 
treated bv 


ject of an address 
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Thomas B. Howell, retail hardware 
merchant of Richmond, Virginia, 

“Cash or Credit” was the topic of 
the forum at the afternoon session, 
and provoked many interesting 
ideas. Frank Burke, Waukegan, 
was chairman. 

A message from the National As- 
sociation was next delivered by F. 
E. Strong, sattle Creek, Michigan, 
national director. 

Thursday morning, the delegates 
engaged in an interesting and in- 
structive discussion on “Stock Turn 
and Departmentizing Records,” 
with H. R. Beatty, Clinton, presid- 
ing, and \V. L. Toler, Mounds, and 
David Reifor, Ottawa, leading the 
torum. 

The 
* Peptimistic which 
Horatio S. Earle, president of the 
North Wayne Tool Company, De- 
troit, has delivered to several state 


inspirational address on 


Actomism,” 


hardware conventions, was the next 
enjovable feature of the program. 

The closing forum was on “Mar- 
gin and Profit,” with Charles H. 
Robinson, Springfield, as chairman, 
and Walter 1.. Dennis, Decatur, and 
red P. Schlitt, Springfield, as lead- 
ers. 

The final address was on “Guar- 
anteeing Profits,” by B. Christian, 
Stevens Point, Wisconsin. 





John Deuth. 


With 
and the election of officers, the con- 


the report of committees 


vention came to a close. 
The entertainment features were 
excellently handled, beginning with 
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the “big party” Tuesday evening. 
Special theater parties and lunch- 
eons literally provided “something 
doing for the ladies every minute.” 
The following officers were elect- 
ed to administer the affairs of the 
Illinois Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion for the ensuing year: 
President—J. F. Deuth, Forres- 


ton ; 
Vice-President — Frank Burke, 
Waukegan ; 
Secretary-Treasurer — Leon D. 


Nish, Elgin (reelected) ; 
Directors—S. J. Koehler, Chi- 
cago, and Paul M. Mulliken, Hum- 


boldt. 


Heard and Seen 


I went back twice to see EF. T. 
Phalen and E. C. McKibben of the 
Copper Clad Malleable Range Com- 
pany booth. I got a $20 
gold piece each time. Oh, yes, it 
was a souvenir! But I wouldn't 
let myself read the inscription, “Be 
a user of the Copper Clad or a life 
member of the ‘Wish-I-Had’.” The 
coin looked too real! 

Met T. B. Valiant at the 
Furnace Company display. Such a 
brave man recalled much _ family 
history. Incidentally I met his as- 
sociates, William M. Hanley, J. F. 
Grigoleit and O. H. Thuring. Also 


























Reason ? 


ox 


I learned the company has opened 
a new warehouse at I511 South 
Sangamon avenue with a complete 
line of their products available for 
immediate delivery in Chicago ter- 
ritory. 

There’s always an argument about 
space at these exhibits. That’s why 
J. H. Cyrus of the Globe Stove and 
Company was “beefing” 
when I called. But with the line of 


stoves and ranges I saw—well, | 


Range 


couldn’t resist the first stove range 
I came upon. Wanted to make pay- 
ment down (not with my $29 go!d 
piece, either). Also met his asso- 
ciates, W. H. 
W. Beale, and almost met General 
Manager Mark Brown, but some 
customer “had” him. 

The Quick Meal Stove Company 
exhibit, with its display of dealer 


Universaw and G. 


AMERICAN 


ARTISAN AND HARDWARE 
helps showing everything good 


cookery can appeal to the imagina- 
tion of the artist, drove me to the 
cafeteria. Not before | met George 
C. Wood and FE. C. Shieck. (My 
mother used Quick Meal—that’s 
where they got their slogan. ) 

The two Meyer Furnace Com- 
pany exhibits “sold” themselves. 
So did L. M. Baugh, in charge, to 
me. Mr. E. O. Manley, also pres- 
ent, busily engaged. Mr. 
Frank Mehrings, assistant manager, 
was present for a day. 

That 
ing Company had a hustling outfit 


with W. I. Waller and A. P. 


was 


Cicero-Chicago Corrugat- 








Leon D. Nish. 


Siersma. Their Steel Maid Kitchen 
products has a rival. 


filing cabinets. More later. 


It’s their new 


I made this notation: “Real lel- 
lows”—John C. Buckley, C. B. 
Delaney and T. N. 
That was George M. Clark 
A visit to their booth 


Hanner, T. P. 
Lane. 
& Company. 
needs no description of their prod- 
ucts. They know © salesmanship 
with a big S. 

It's a big year in wire and wire 
products. But the American Steel 
and Wire Company isn’t content 
with the immediate situation. Be- 
ing sold up this quarter doesn’t halt 


it from laying ground for business 
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a year from now. It had a real 
crew on hand—Frank Thompson, 
J. W. Patterson, W. W. Taylor, T. 
Haskell, Robert Clover and Charles 
Cochran. 

I’ve always liked the Lorain Oven 
Heat Regulator, but you must hand 
it to O. F. Larsen of the Reliable 
Stove Company. He sure had some 
display of gas plates, ranges and 
laundry stoves. 

And speaking of Lorain Oven 
Heat Regulators, I walked right in- 
to the New Process Stove Company 
bunch—both of ’em, R. E. Nieber 
and D. A, What they 
lacked in numbers—- 

Thanks, Mr. Aubrey—Mrr. E. G. 
Aubrey, field secretary—for many 


Barnes. 


courtesies. 

Liked those Monarch and l’ara- 
mount ranges of the Malleable Iron 
Also George Kk. 
Meier. 


Range Company. 
Austin and M. |. 
“showed” me. 


They 


The Vapo oil-gas ranges fascinat- 
ed me. Think what a boon to the 
housewife in a non-gas serving com- 
munity. Leon Lew and Henry 
Kleinkorte, in charge of the exhibit, 
were kept busy showing how the 
ranges were operated. 

Gus Ruhling, at the exhibit of the 
Vaughan and Bushnell Manutactur- 
ing Company, had something new 
and novel to illustrate the double 
expansion wedge which the com- 
pany uses to reinforce hatchet, ax 
and hammer handles. It was a con- 
trivance, motor operated, which 
showed the wedge entering the wood 
of a hammer head nearly a_ foot 
high. Some moving display! Also 
saw many dealers admiring the con- 
cern’s new two-tone handles. They 
do away with the evil of handling 
by soiled hands. 

George Carr was there too, tell- 
ing his friends about the new Heat- 
maker furnace. 

IX. H. (Ed) Eitel, “Speco Sol’s” 
big brother, came down from High- 
land Park to see that Speco Solid 
Sal Ammoniac wasnt overlooked 
by the buyers. 

*“Trow” Warner and “[ill” Laf- 
fin, well known Broadway favorites, 
obtained leave of absence from the 
cast of “Make It Snappy” in order 
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to play the convention in the hit of 
the year, “Tanbo Finish,” by Tee 
3ee. 

J. J. Burgess took care of: the 
No-Streak register 
had his booth on one of the corners 


business—he 


and he made it a busy place. 
J. Harvey Manny and 


Bloomfield met 
and their display of furnaces and 


Fred 
many old friends 
registers interested many new ones. 

J. Edwin Ellis, H. A. 
Mark A. Cristy showed the Re- 


Pope and 


nown stoves and ranges and proud- 
ly called attention to the two new 
additions to their well-known line. 


Three Important Points 
of the Window Contest. 


There are three important points 
which should be kept in mind in 
the annual Window Display Con- 
test conducted by AMERICAN ArTI- 
SAN AND HARDWARE ReEcorp, which 
is now on and will continue until 
April 1, 1923. 

1. This competition is open to all 


They are: 


retail hardware dealers and sheet 
metal contractors or their em- 
ployes. 


2. You may enter as many photo- 
graphs and descriptions in this con- 
test as you please—you are not lim- 
ited to one sample of your work. 

3. A competition committee of 
three will be appointed. 
mittee will pass upon the merits of 


This com- 
all photographs and _ descriptions 
without knowing the 
names or addresses of the senders, 


received, 


and will decide the winners of the 
contest. 


As has been described, each pho- 
tograph and description must be 
signed by a fictitious name or de- 
vice and the same name or device 
must be placed within a sealed en- 
velope containing the real name and 
address of the contestant, this 
sealed envelope to be enclosed with 


the photograph. 


Don’t grow peevish when a cus- 
tomer shows no signs of hurrying 
about the purchase when closing 
time comes. A customer once hur- 
ried off will be in no hurry to come 
back. 


Colonel William J. Lockwood 
Is Dead at Seventy-Four. 
Colonel William J. 
veteran hardware man, died Iriday, 
February goth, at the Auditorium 
Hotel, Chicago, where he made his 
He is survived by a wife 


Lockwood, 


home. 
and daughter. 

Colonel Lockwood was born in 
the little town of Fairfield, Connec- 
ticut, on February 23, 1849. After 
surviving a few hard knocks, which 
were customary to the boys in the 
old “Nutmeg State,” young Lock- 
wood, who didn’t have his military 
title at that time, took his first real 
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With this concern he was connected 
for nearly thirty-five years. 
Colonel Lockwood, during his 
period of active selling, made nearly 
fifty trips across the continent from 
New York to San Francisco. He 
was a well posted and much admired 


salesman. His hobby was fishing. 


Wide-Awake Merchant Is 
Alert to Competition. 

In the readjustment of things that 
has been going on for the past year 
competition is getting 
keener and it looks as if it would be 


o1 two, 


with us for some time to come, says 





Cclonel William J. Lockwood. 


step into the business world, when 
he took a position in 1865 with the 
firm-of Sterling and Peck, Bridge- 
port, Connecticut. The firm were 
wholesale and retail dealers in hard- 
ware, crockery and glassware. 


Colonel Lockwood stayed with 
them until 1873, when he became 
associated with Hotchkiss Sons, 
who were manufacturers of hard- 
ware specialties and curry-combs, 
at Bridgeport, Connecticut. In 1881 
he took over the line of Hotchkiss 
Sons to the firm of Graham and 
Haines of New York City, which 
company was succeeded in 1888 by 


John H. Graham and Company. 


the /lardware News. 

Competition to the live hardware 
merchant means greater efficiency in 
his selling force, a better stock of 
that is, a greater variety— 
always having the goods on hand 


goods 


when the public calls for them. 
Competition will likewise force 
you to have your store right up to 
the minute, so as to be inviting to 
the public, because if you don't, the 
other merchant may have a better 
store, and thus get the trade. 
Competition will bring home 
forcibly to you that one of the best 
sales forces you have is your win- 


dows. Keep them clean, and keep 
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them trimmed, and they will thus 
he a selling force, both during the 
cay and evening. 

Competition should also bring to 
your sales force, the realization that 
they should be constantly on their 
toes, in order to give the public bet- 
ter service. Sell the customer not 
only what he asks for, but also sev- 
eral other items; that is one defi- 
nition of turnover. The average 
hardware store may have a lot of 
paint on its shelves, but it should 
use some of it for the outside of the 
store. The store with a bright ex- 
terior is a standing invitation to 


come in. 


Work. 

Tam WORK. Wherever you fin 
me, in factory, field, home, office or 
mine, I implore you to welcome me 
joyfully with open arn.s, for I am 
your friend. 

I am your friend—Godgiven. Em- 
brace me, then, and Ict not Sloth 
entice you from me. I am God’s 
greatest gift—sent from Heaven to 
man, that man may attain Heaven. 
I am the Angel that guards you and 
those you love, from poverty, suf- 
fering, ignorance and death. I am 
the father of Achievement and 
throagh me health, honor, peace and 
contentment are yours. 

I am both the Physician Omnipo- 
tent and the Cure Universal, sired 
by Creative Instinct and mothered 
by Love. I am the savior of men, 
missioned to heal the wounds of an 
agonized world. Welcome me and 
you shall walk in the sunshine of 
eternal morning. Reject me and you 
will journey in the paths of perpet- 
ual shadow. My name is WORK.— 
J. E. W., in Automotive News Let- 
ter. 











Coming Conventions 





AMERICAN ARTISAN 





_ Minnesota Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion, Duluth, Minnesota. February 20, 
21, 22 and 23, 1923. H. O. Roberts, 
Secretary, 1120 Metropolitan Life Build- 
ing, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

New England Hardware Dealers’ As- 
sociation Convention and Exhibition, 
Mechanics’ Building, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, February 21, 22 and 23, 1923. 
George A. Fiel, Secretary, 10 High 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 

New York State Retail Hardware 
Association Convention and Exposition, 


Rochester, New York, February 20, 21, 
22 and 23, 1923. Headquarters, Powers 
Hotel. Sessions and Exposition at Ex- 
position Park. John B. Foley, Secre- 
tary, City Bank Building, Syracuse, 
New York. 

Indiana Sheet Metal Contractors’ As- 
sociation, Terre Haute, Indiana, Febru- 
ary 21 and 22, 1923. Leslie Beach, Sec- 
retary, Richmond, Indiana. 

Michigan Sheet Metal and Roofing 
Contractors’ Association, Bay City, Feb- 
ruary 26, 27, 28 and March 1, 1923. 
Frank E. Ederle, Secretary, 1121 Frank- 
lin Street, S. E., Grand Rapids, Mich- 
igan. 

Missouri Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion Convention and Exhibition, Mar- 
quette Hotel, St. Louis, Missouri, Feb- 
ruary 27, 28 and March 1, 1923. F. X. 
Becherer, Secretary, 5106 North Broad- 
way, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Iowa Sheet Metal Contractors’ Asso- 
ciation, Sioux City, Iowa, March 14, 15, 
1923. R. E. Pauley, Secretary, Mason 
City, Iowa. 

Wisconsin Sheet Metal Contractors’ 
Association, Republican House, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, March 14 and 15. 
Edward Hoffman, Secretary, 279 Lake 
Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Illinois Sheet Metal Contractors’ As- 
sociation, Decatur, Illinois, April 4 and 
5, 1923. Fred Gross, Secretary, Quincy, 
Illinois, 

National Warm Air Heating and Ven- 
tilating Association, Cleveland, Ohio, 
April 18 and 19, 1923. Allen W. Wil- 
liams, Secretary, 52 West Gay Street, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

American Hardware Manufacturers’ 
Association, Spring Convention, Wind- 
ser Hotel, Jacksonville, Florida, April 
24, 25, 26 and 27, 1923. Frederick D. 
Mitchell, Secretary - Treasurer, 1819 
Broadway, New York City. 

Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Associa- 
tion, Windsor Hotel, Jacksonville, Flo- 
rida, April 24, 25, 26 and 27, 1923. 
John Donnan, Secretary-Treasurer, Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 

Old Guard Southern Hardware Sales- 
men’s Association, Windsor Hotel, Jack- 
sonville, Florida, April 25, 1928. R. P. 
Boyd, Secretary-Treasurer, R. F. D. 4, 
Knoxville, Tennessee. 

Hardware Association of the Caro- 
linas, Columbia, South Carolina, May 
8, 9, 10 and 11, 1923. T. W. Dixon, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Charlotte, North 
Carolina. 

Arkansas Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion, Marion Hotel, Little Rock, Arkan- 
sas, May, 1923. L. P. Biggs, Secretary, 
815-816 Southern Trust Building, Little 
Rock, Arkansas. 

Southeastern Retail Hardware and 
Implement Association, covering Ten- 
nessee, Alabama, Georgia and Florida. 
Auditorium Armory, Atlanta, Georgia. 
May 15, 16, 17 and 18, 1923. Walter 
Harlan, Secretary-Treasurer, 701 Grand 
Theater Building, Atlanta, Georgia. 

National Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion, Richmond, Virginia, June, 1923. 
Herbert P. Sheets, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Argos, Indiana. 

The National Association of Sheet 
Metal Contractors, St. Louis, Missouri, 
June 25 to 29, 1923. E. B. Langenberg, 
Secretary, 4057 Forest Park Boulevard, 
St. Louis, Missouri; E. L. Seabrook, 608 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia,, Secre- 


tary. 

Missouri Sheet Metal Contractors’ 
Association, Statler Hotel, St. Louis, 
Missouri, June 25, 1923. Otto E. 
Scheske, Secretary. 3818 Maffitt Avenue, 


St. Louis, Missouri. 
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Retail Basduate Doings 











Arkansas. 

J. L. Higgins of the Farmers Hard- 

ware Company, Mansfield, has sold his 
interest in that firm 

Georgia. 
Hardware 

business at 331 


Company has 


Broad 


Parrish 
opened for 
street, Rome. 

Illinois. 

Estwing Manufacturing Company, 
Incorporated, Tenth street and Twen- 
tieth avenue, Rockford, has been in- 
corporated with a capital of $10,000. 
Incorporators are E. O. Estwing, John 
Nordholm, Morris Nelson. 

Indiana. 

C. H, Ahlbrand, who had owned 
one-half interest of the Union Hard- 
ware store at Seymour, has purchased 
the interest of his partner; George 
sreitheld, and is now the sole owner. 

Iowa. 

F. A. Rummel of Dows has sold his 
interest in the hardware store at that 
place to his father. 

Oscar Duncan has sold his hard- 
ware store at Little Sioux to Art Alton. 

J. E. Hay has sold his interest in the 
hardware business of Hay Brothers at 
Iowa Falls to his brother, F. B. Hay. 

Minnesota. 

Henry J. Hanson of Gary has pur- 
chased the hardware business he sold 
two years ago to H. W. Thompson. 

Mississippi. 

Senatobia has two new hardware 
stores, one belonging to W. P. Per- 
kins and the other to T. Bailey & Com- 
pany. Both stores are located on Front 
street. 

Missouri. 

O’Neil & Son of Blackwater have 
purchased the hardware and imple- 
ment business which they traded sev- 
eral months age for the McCoy farm, 
south of that town. 

Wallace Adams has purchased the 
interest of his brother, Will Adams, in 
the Adams Brothers Hardware Store 
at Kirksville. 

Nebraska. 

Roy Pence has taken over the man- 
agement of the Pence Hardware Com- 
pany at Aurora, his father, J. A. Pence, 
having leased or sold out to him. 

R. F. Hegert of the firm of Lubeley 
& Hegert at Hartington has sold his 
interest in the business to his partner, 
John Lubeley. 

North Dakota. 

H. Webber Hardware store 
Hailson 


The E. 
has been purchased by A. L. 
at Cleveland. 

Tennessee. 

At Lebanon, a new hardware con- 
cern has opened, known as Freeman 
& Company. 

Wisconsin. 

Gasser Brothers of Blue River have 
purchased the stock and building ot 
the Miller Hardware Company in Bos- 
cobel and will run the business as a 
branch of their Blue River store. Ray 
Gasser will have charge of the Bos- 
cobel store. 





It is surprising how many sales 
people do not know what the com- 
pany is showing in the windows. 
This is expensive ignorance for the 
employer. 
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Study and Interpretation of Advertisements, 


You Can Make Your Advertisements More Gainful by Avoiding 
the Faults and Profiting by the Good Qualities of Others. 


There is a good idea in the ad of 
L. B. Brockett & Sons of Battle 
Creek, Michigan, published in the 
Journal of that city, and reproduced 
on this page. 

That idea is to be found in the 
grouping of gift suggestions “For 


’ Butchering 
Supplies 


Butcher Knives 


The home butcher should. 

- use good knives.. .Many~ 
get along with “half a 
knife” because they do 
not know that at Jones. 
Hardware, a really good. 
knife can, be bought. We 
have them 


35¢ 45c 50c to85e 
Wilson Skinning 
Knives 
LARD CANS—Best qual 
~tigg with tight-fitting 


LARD STRAINERS—Fit 
on the side of a can or 
jar and eliminates a un- 
desirable feature in lard 


making im 
DIPPERS 


Heavy tin and galvaniz- 
ed; -handles: won’t come 
of —25¢ and 40¢. 


Smoke Flavor 
-NOW have Lee’s smoke 
flavor—applied to bacon 
and hams imparts a de- 
licious smoke flavor— 
qjarts and pints. 


Jones 


Hardware 



















Dad,’ “For Mother,” 
Boy,” and “For the Girl.” 

The idea would have been more 
forcibly impressed if the articles 
had carried prices, or, at least, price 
ranges. 

The ad is printed in exceptionally 
bold type and heavy border, but the 
use of upper case letters, or capi- 
tals, should be relieved by use of 
lower case letters or italics. It is 
much easier to the eve, and there- 
fore read more easily. Advertising 


“For the 


e 


Butchering Supplies”—and it be- 
gins with butcher knives. “The 
butcher should use good 
knives,” it says. “Many get along 
with ‘half a knife’ because they do 
not know that at Jones’ Hardware 
a really good knife can be bought; 
we have them. . . .” And then is 
given the price, or rather prices, and 
the make. 

Successively the ad takes up lard 
cans, lard strainers and dippers and 
closes with a liquid smoke flavor, 


home 


MAKE IT A 


HARDWARE XMAS 


FOR. DAD: 
A real good Pocket Knife 


Tools 
Fishing Tackle 


FOR THE BOY: 

Skates 

Sleds Skiis 
Tools 


FOR MOTHER: 
Pyrex Ovenware 
Shears 
Aluminum Kitchenware 


FOR THE GIRL: 
Scissors 
Sleds Skates 
Indoor Basebalis 


THE KING 
KIDDIE CARTS—TRICYCLES—SLEDS 


L. B. BROCKETT & SONS 


Bell 31. 


does not achieve its end unless read, 
and accepted rules of typography 
should be followed. 

There are a number of excellent 
points in the one-column advertise- 
ment run by the Jones Hardware 
store in the Peru, Indiana, Journal, 

The problem in an ad of this 
shape is to sustain the reader’s eye 
interest from the top to the bottom, 
and to do this successfully the right 
kind .of type faces and interesting 
copy must be applied together. 


This ad discusses one subject— . 


13 West Jackson St. 





Bell 31. 


Surely this ad is made to appeal 

to the home butcher. 
* * * 

Do you know the most talked-of 
topic of news every day, day after 
day, in this newsy world of ours? 
Not wars, not murders, not strikes, 
It’s the weather. 
weather affects every 
one of,us every day. It affects our 
lives and health ; it controls our very 


not chsasters. 
For the 


economic existence. 
Wherefore, when you are writing 
your ad copy and want to hit on 
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some topic that’s sure to be read 
nine times out of ten, if seen, just 


Resolutions are always in good 
order at the beginning of the new 


DECEMBER 
HARDWARE 


We don’t intend ta beasfogled by the weather man. 


Some 
weather, 


morning we expect 


to see regular December 
We have a-very complete stock of seasonable 


hardware and you can depend on service first and 
quality always at this stere. 


windows, better have them fixed up. 


glass for you. 


If ‘you have -any broken 
We will set the 


WINCHESTER SPECIAL 
Regular dollar and a quarter Flashlights.....59c 


H. C. MENKE & CO. 


HARDWARE 


write about the weather. If you'll 
link your selling appeal to 


angle of the weather, you can’t 


some 


miss fire. 

An example of this seasonal ad- 
vertising is to be found on this page 
in the ad of H. C. Menke & Co., 
hardware dealers of Albion, Michi- 
gan, which we reproduce from the 
Review, a local newspaper. The 
caption is “December Hardware” 
and it carries this story: 

“We don’t intend to be fooled by 
the weather man. Some morning 
we expect to see regular December 
weather. We have a very complete 
stock of seasonable hardware and 
you can depend on service first and 
quality always at this store. If you 
have any broken windows, better 
have them fixed up. We will get 
the glass for you.” 

That’s enough to set Mr. House- 
holder to thinking just what he 
might be in the hardware market 
for. With that opening, the ad 
leaves the reminder that he can get 
that special flashlight for 59 cents. 

Try a “weather” ad the first op- 
portunity and check up on the re- 
sults. 





year, and Healey’s hardware store 
of Dubuque, Iowa, took advantage 
of this seasonal condition to remind 
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its customers and the readers of its 
ad in the Herald'of-that city, which 
we reproduce here, that this is a 
time to 
about “quality hardware.” 


good make a resolution 

“TI resolve,” says the advertising 
resolution, “to use only quality 
hardware in my home and on my 
premises hereafter. It’s the only 
kind that pays. So I will buy it at 
the old reliable hardware store— 
Healey’s.” 

This ad is neatly and effectively 
typed. It might have been improved 
by using italic type for the caption 
—“I resolve.” The use of large, 
bold type for the words “Hard- 
ware” and “Healey’s” is good prac- 
tice, thus linking the product and 
the merchant in the mind of the 
reader. , 

American hardware manufactur- 
ers are procuring a good part of the 
hardware trade in Ceylon, which 
amounts to $750,000 a year. The 
United Kingdom and. Japan are the 
only important | competitors, al- 
though imports from British India 
are gradually increasing, says Con- 
sul Vance, Colombo. 











ises hereafter. 
kind that pays. 


store— 


456 Main Street 





I Resolve 


TO USE ONLY QUALITY 


HARDWARE 


in my home and on my prem- 


it at the old reliable hardware 


HEALEY’S 


It's the only 
So I will buy | 





Telephone 80 
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Review of Conditions in the Metal Markets. 


General Situation in the Steel Industry. Report of 
Prices and Tendencies in Sheet Metals, Pig Iron, etc. 


Non-Ferrous Metals Firm 
and Fairly Active. 


The non-ferrous metal markets 
continued firm to strong and were 
fairly active during the week just 
closed. 

Both the London and American 
markets have to a large extent been 
ignoring the Ruhr situation, al- 
though some slight influence of the 
dislocation of continental industry 
is being noticed. Heavy American 
consumption of metals and improv- 
ing British industry have offset the 
continental difficulties thus far. 

Transportation has continued a 
market factor in this country, pre- 
mium prices being paid to conven- 
ient smelters, while pressure for 
immediate shipments has been a fea- 
ture of the market. 


Copper. 


Sales of copper for prompt and 
second quarter delivery have been 
made at 15.12% cents, delivered, 
and all leading agencies have adopt- 
ed this price, as well as the custom 
smelters. For third quarter sellers 
are now asking 15.25 cents, deliv- 
ered. Business in wire products 
and brass has again been exception- 
ally heavy and consequent covering 
movement in copper has resulted. 

All brass and copper products 
went up 14 cent a pound over the 
week-end, while seamless tubes went 
up % cent. In two previous ad- 
vances of mill products the latter 
shapes were not included. 

Casting copper prices have risen 
to 14.60 cents, refinery, on further 
large consumer buying, and some 
Chinese demand. 


Zinc. 


The zinc market has moved back 
and forth within a range of 7.05 
cents to 7.10 cents, East St. Louis, 
for prompt shipment, with some 
surface weakness, due to resale of- 
fering by dealers who want to take 


profits. Fundamentally, the situa- 
tion has been unchanged, some of 
the largest smelters being booked 
up two months ahead. 

Other smelters have been willing 
to take futures at five points dis- 
count per month. 

The American Zinc Institute zinc 
figures show smelter stocks as of 
Feb. I amounting to 16,574 tons, 
the smallest in at least three years. 
Production in January was 46,317 


‘tons, the largest since March, 1920; 


shipments of 47,995 tons were the 
largest since May, 1920. 


Lead 


The lead market has been ex- 
tremely irregular, with broad pre- 
miums paid for prompt shipments 
and for special brands. Certain 
brands now are obtainable for fairly 
early shipment at 7.90 cents, St. 
Louis, and at 8 cents, New York, 
from the leading interest. Good- 
sized sales, however, have been made 
at 8.15 cents, East St. Louis, and 
up to 8.25 cents, New York. The 
general lead situation continues 
strong, here and abroad. 


Moderate parcels of Spanish lead 
have been diverted from the Ruhr 
here, but not 
enough to affect the market. 


Tin. 

Tin prices reached the high point 
for two years the past week at 
41.37% cents today for spot Straits. 
Future shipments have been quoted 
about 4% cent under spot, with in- 
termediate deliveries, late February 
and March, about '4 cent under 
The market has been moder- 
ately active. Ninety-nine per cent 
tin has been quoted about I to 1% 
cents under Straits. 


Wire and Nails. 


An advance of $2 per ton on wire 
nails brings the leading producer in 
the Chicago territory to the level at 
which independent mills have been 


district and sold 


spot. 


quoting. The present quotation on 
plain wire is 2.65 cents, Pittsburgh; 
annealed wire 2.80 cents, Pitts- 
burgh, and nails 2.80 cents, Pitts- 
burgh. Demand for all forms of 
wire and nails continues strong and 
producers find it necessary to limit 
the tonnage they will allow consum- 
ers to book. 
In this way 

held about even. 


delivery dates are 


Under the avalanche of orders 
and specifications for wire prod- 
ucts, the Pittsburgh market has 
taken on more strength. This is 
evidenced by the increased prices 
appearing from time to time. On 
Saturday last the Cambria Steel Co. 
advanced wire and nails $4 per ton 
to 2.75 cents and 3.00 cents base, 
Pittsburgh, respectively. The Pitts- 
burgh Steel Co. has advanced plain 
wire $2 per ton to 2.65 cents, as has 
the American Steel & Wire Co., 
which finally has inaugurated an 
advance on wire nails, going from 
2.70 cents to 2.80 cents, the level 
reached by independents some time 
ago. 


Bolts and Nuts. 


Moderate demand for bolts and 
nuts continues in a steady volume 
and plant operation is as high as 
possible to keep it with the present 
supply of raw material. 

While most important users cov- 
ered first quarter by contract, some 
demand still is being received for 
fairly large lots for immediate de- 
livery. Western makers are unable 
to accommodate much of this busi- 
ness. 


Sheets. 


With heavy demand for sheets 
from all classes of users the Chi- 
cago market offers much less pro- 
duction than is required. The In- 
land Steel Company has made up a 
schedule of tonnages it can allocate 
to its regular customers from its 
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Ilustrations show elbows of all angles from 10 to 90°. 
Note how close each cluster of elbows hugs the walls. 





Use short angle elbows to get around sills, 
cornice mouldings and all other projections, 
thus preventing the commonly 
known soldered break in the pipe. 

By using combinations of this 
kind, soldering is not necessary 
as elbows fit into each other 
very snug and the small opening 
at the joints will permit sewer 
gases to escape, thus increasing 
the life of the entire spout. 

These elbows are made 
in all designs and your 
dimensions can 
be arranged 
right on _ the 
job. 


NUIVLYVUY OVA N10 











TRADE 


ith 





ee 


This Emblem of 
Quality is stamped 
én each. 


THE FERDINAND DIECKMANN COMPANY 
P. 0. Station B Cincinnati, Ohio 
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second quarter production. It ex- 
pects shortly to put the schedule in- 
to effect and to announce prices cov- 
ering the second quarter. 

The leading Pittsburgh makers’ 
prices continue unchanged at 2.50 
cents, 3.35 cents, 4.35 cents and 4.70 
cents, base Pittsburgh, on blue an- 
nealed, black sheets, galvanized and 
full-finished automobile sheets, re- 
spectively. Independents continue 
to name prices from $2 to $8 per 
ton above those levels. 


Solder. 


Chicago warehouses quoted solder 
prices as follows: Warranted, 50- 
50, per 100 pounds, $27.75; com- 
mercial, 45-55, per 100 pounds, 
$27.00; and plumbers’, per 100 
pounds, $25.00. 


Old Metals. 


Wholesale quotations in the Chi- 
cago district, which should be con- 
sidered as nominal, are as follows: 
Old steel axles, $18.00 to $18.50; 
old iron axles, $24.00 to $24.50; 
steel springs, $20.50 to $21.90; No. 
1 wrought iron, $16.50 to $17.00; 
No. 1 cast, $18.50 to $19.00, all 
per net tons. Prices for non-ferrous 
metals are quoted as follows, per, 
pounds: Light copper, 10 cents; 
light brass, 614 cents; lead, 6 cents: 
zinc, 4 cents; and cast aluminum, 
15 cents. The demand for nearly 
all lines is heavy. 


American Brass Company 
Advance Metal Prices. 


The American Brass Company 
this week advanced seamless tube 
prices as follows: high brass to 24 
cents, low brass to 26 cents, com- 
mercial bronze to 27 cents and cop- 
per to 2534 cents. 

Sheet metal prices were advanced 
as follows, high brass to 19% cents, 
low brass to 21% cents, commer- 
cial bronze 2234 cents and common 
gilding to 2234 cents also. 

Wire prices were increased to 20 
cents for high and 2154 cents for 
low brass, while best spring brass 
is now quotable at 21 cents. Rods 
are now quoted at 1734 cents and 
217% cents for high and.low brass 
respectively. 


Sheet copper is now quoted at 
22% cents, copper bottoms at 31% 
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cents and drawn copper shapes at 
2114 cents a pound. 


Iron and Steel Prices Advance as Orders Pour 
In and Congestion Grows 


Chicago Pig Iron Goes to $30 a Ton with 
Active Demand for Second Quarter Delivery 


HE weekly reviews of the iron 

and steel industry dwell on in- 
creasing congestion, continued ad- 
vances in prices, and difficulties of 
filling the demand. But there ap- 
pear such statements as “the larger 
mills are beginning to exert their 
influence against too rapid a rise of 
the market” and that “indications 
are that a double standard of prices, 
like that of 1920, may obtain.” 

Pig iron was advanced 50 cents 
to a Chicago basis of $30 a ton, 
while steel sheets and wire prod- 
ucts also were moved up. 

The pressure of industry is illus- 
trated by the fact that iron output 
last month marked the largest Janu- 
ary production during or since the 
war, with the single exception of 
1919. 

Steel ingot production last month 
was at the annual rate of 42,800,- 
000 tons, which was 123 per cent 
greater than in 1921 and less than 
2 per cent below the high record of 
1917. 

Active demand for pig iron for 
the second quarter continues in the 
Chicago district. First quarter pro 
duction is practically sold. Makers 
are taking prompt tonnages only 
after careful consideration, as it is 
impossible to blow in more furnaces 
until fuel arrives by lake. 

A northern Iilinois 
maker is seeking 300 tons of foun 


machinery 


dry iron and a Chicago user wants 
500 tons of charcoal iron, both for 
second quarter. Sales include 1,000 
tons of foundry iron to a Michigan 
smelter, 500 tons of southern iron 
to a Michigan stovemaker, and 1,000 
tons of malleable to a Michigan 
user, all for the second quarter. 
Inquiry is pending for 500 tons 
of standard Bessemer iron for the 
Pittsburgh plant of a Chicago com 
pany. For Lake Superior charcoal 
iron there is fair inquiry and a price 


Demand for 
low phosphorus iron is moderately 


advance is expected. 


active. 

This grade is quoted $37 to 
$37.50, delivered, Chicago. Silveries 
are firmer, as electrolytic producers 


have advanced. Southern iron is 


steady at $25, Birmingham, quoted 
by most producers. Alabama iron, 
delivered by waterway to Illinois, is 
quoted at $28, Chicago, equivalent 
to $22 Birmingham. 

/ : €e © 

Market report furnished by Rog- 
ers, Brown & Co.: 

At no time in the last year has the 
inquiry and sale of pig iron been so 
large as was the case this past week. 
Sales ranged from carloads to 5,000 and 
10,000 ton lots and one of the leading 
pipe interests closed for 40,000 tons or 
over and probably might buy 10,000 or 
20,000 tons more. 

It is very apparent that the large buy- 
ers have concluded that prices are go- 
ing to continue to advance for much of 
the business placed was by those who 
purchased in lots ranging from 1,000 to 
10,000 tons. It is difficult to estimate 
the total tonnage closed. 

With all the buying that has been go- 
ing on, there is still a large amount of 
inquiry open and as the buying increases, 
additional inquiry will come out. Every- 
thing points to a scramble for iron by 
those who have not yet covered for their 
first half requirements. In fact several 
furnaces have already withdrawn from 
the market for first half shipment on 
account of their sold-up condition. 
Others are on the verge of doing so. 

All in all, this has been a most satis- 
factory week and the tonnage booked 
was beyond expectations. Further ad- 
vances are looked for. In various dis- 
tricts it might be stated that base prices 
ruling are as follows: Birmingham 
$25.00: Chicago $30.00; Southern Ohio 
$28.00; Lake Erie Furnaces $28.00 to 
$29.00; Valley District $27.50 to $28.00; 
Eastern Pennsylvania Furnaces $29.00. 

It is becoming more difficult to pro- 
cure selected brands of foundry coke. 
Some operations cannot take on any 
more business for three to six weeks. 
Others are indifferent, apparently feel- 
ing that higher prices will prevail shortly. 
These conditions apply particularly to 
the by-product ovens in the central west, 
as well as the beehive operations in the 
New River District of West Virginia 
and the Wise County field of Virginia. 
In the Connellsville field a slight weak- 
ness occurred, due to the large produc- 
tion, but there does not appear to be any 
distress coke. It is moving but in some 
cases slight concessions were made. 

Rocers, Brown & Co 
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